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NOTES 
WHEN ONE DOOR SHUTS—— 


PrincE HOHENLOHE. ‘ ‘Single Will’ appears to have 
come a severe cropper, your Majesty. Hadn’t we better 
trot out ‘ Mailed Fist’ again ?”’ 

THE Kaiser. *‘No, no—let ’em rest a bit. Mean- 
while, order up eighty thousand tons of rails for 
Shantung ! ” 


Tue German Emperor has done his best during the 
last few days to edge France out of the middle of the 
picture. He started off with a eulogy at St. Privat on the 
French dead sharing their last sleep with their foes of 
the Fatherland. The speech not only displayed his 
Majesty’s exceptional ability, but showed once more what 
areally good fellow he is at bottom. The throwing out 
of the Elbe Canal Bill by the Agrarians of the Prussian 
Parliament demonstrated in its turn that even the Head 
of all the Hohenzollerns, and the special partner and in- 
terpreter-in-chief of the designs of Providence, has his 
trials like the rest of us. The ‘‘ Unbending Will” is (if 
such a mixture of metaphors may be pardoned) in an ex- 
ceptionally tight place this time. We English are watch- 
ing future developments with an amused and, if the whole 
truth be told, a rather sympathetic interest. For if any 
breed of foreign politicians be ‘‘pizen” to the liberty- 
loving, free-trading Briton, it is these Prussian Agrarians. 


Tue other Kaiser—the weary, much-tried, in many 
Ways admirable Franz Josef—has just reached his sixty- 
ninth birthday. Herein is once more a reminder that the 
Imperial Anodyne for the distresses of the troubled 
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Austro-Hungarian nationalities cannot Jast for ever. , And 
note that the Emperor’s Chancellor and. the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs have been conferring—they 
had six uninterrupted hours together. What had they 
to talk about all that time? Mention:of Herr von Biilow 
recalls the fact that the German Imperial Chancellor is 
again ailing, and that a successor must soon be found. 
Whom will the Emperor William choose as the successor 
of Bismarck, Caprivi and Hohenlohe?. And thinking of 
the rulers of the earth, the Tsar again claims attention. 
The abdication rumour has run its course, but a Paris 
paper, which is said to get occasional hints from the 
Quai d’Orsay, has started a story that the purpose of ‘‘our 
august Ally’s” journey to Darmstadt.is—to be trepanned! 
We begin to be afraid that there must be something 
seriously affecting the Tsar's health beneath this suc- 
cession of wild stories as to his intentions. The stock 
from which Nicholas II. comes has, as we know, weak 
spots. The Danish Royal family is none too robust; the 
Romanoffs have a mad strain. It looks as if the Queen’s 
granddaughter on the Russian Imperial throne—whose 
sad, intelligent, pretty face long since bespoke the 
sympathy of Englishmen—were likely, to have her peck of 
trouble. 


Ex Gallia semper aliquid novi. .L’Affaire has been 
twice eclipsed this week by other French incidents. The 
Soudan tragedy is the most sensational story that has 
come from the Dark Continent of late years. For some 
time past it has been rumoured in well-informed circles 
in Paris that the Voulet-Chanoine expedition had become 
demoralised and was painting its particular bit of Africa 
an even more sanguinary red than that affected by its 
native tyrants. The French Government made inquiry 
and sent out a small party, headed by Colonel Klobb and 
Lieutenant Meunier, to recall the expedition. We now 
know from official reports that Voulet and Chanoine not 
only refused to return, but fired on.and killed outright 
the officers sent in pursuit of them. The news seems 
incredible. But Voulet is known to have prated of founding 
a Central African Empire for himself, and the adage 
‘¢ Like father, like son” recalls the fact that Chanoine is 
the heir of the General who played his Ministerial col- 
leagues a particularly scurvy trick, over the Dreyfus 
question. The moral seems to be, firstly, that our system 
of constant outdoor exercise rather than boulevard life 
for young officers produces a more satisfactory type than 
is generally available in France for tropical adventure ; 
and secondly, that the evil example set by the high officers 
of the Army of systematic insolence towards the Civil 
Power is having it effect on the subalterns. 


Tue first accounts of Sunday’s riots in Paris were 
exaggerated, but there remains the startling fact that, 
besides those who were slightly hurt, or took their injuries 
straight home, as many as 350 persons were treated at the 
ambulances, that a church was rifled of its sacred objects 
and grossly desecrated, and that the mob was able to 
make a bonfire in the street of all the looted property that 
would burn. The demonstration seems to have been an 
‘¢ Anarchist ” one and not to have been the subject of any 
special organisation. Herein lies its significance. There 
is clearly in the French capital a great population which 
is ready at any moment to descend into the streets and 
give an impetus to any movement hostile to established 
authority. No doubt these particular rioters posed as, 
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and were to some extent, supporters of the Government 
against clericalism and capitalism. Also, the authorities, 
by their timorous conduct in the matter of the Guerin 
‘* siege,” have exposed the forces of disorder to a great 
temptation. But, when all allowances are made, the trouble 
prompts a doubt whether, after all, if it came to the pinch, 
the toiling and moiling proletariat, not to speak of the 
class which John Bright called the ‘‘ residuum,” would 
show itself as fearful of magazine rifles and Maxims as has 
been counted upon by some of those who have written 
about a possible revolution in Paris. 


WE are now in the third week of the Dreyfus trial, 
and probably not more than halfway through the pro- 
ceedings. Who knows what the end will be? It is not 
a question of the strength of the case for the prisoner. 
The clearest intellects in this country, in Germany, Italy, 
and the Low Countries bring in the same report : there 
is not enough evidence against the prisoner to justify a 
fine of five shillings and costs. But conviction has to be 
carried to that row of provincial French officers at Rennes 
who dislike Jews, go in fear and trembling of a General 
Staff which may bar their promotion, believe it to be part 
of the whole duty of a ‘‘loyal” Frenchman to venerate 
la chose jugée, and think that at the very least Dreyfus and 
Picquart were insubordinate, self-sufficient officers badly 
needing a lesson in ‘‘ discipline.” The very ‘‘ Tittle- 
Tattle from the War Office,” which excites only ridicule 
and disgust over here, will make a certain impression on 
Colonel Jouaust and his colleagues. The little tin gods 
from the Bureaux are great personages to them, while 
professional fellow-feeling counts for a good deal. To 
the British mind the acquittal of Dreyfus seems now to 
depend upon three things alone—a continuance of the 
splendid service which Maitre Labori is again rendering (his 
scarifying of Gonse and Mercier was a performance upon 
which Lord Russell of Killowen could not have improved) ; 
the retention by Dreyfus himself of a moderate degree of 
health and moral courage; and thirdly, the escape of 
those concerned from more pistols or knives. 


Last week we saw Mr. Bryan making friends with 
‘* Boss” Croker of Tammany. It seems to us a bad sign. 
But worse remains to be told. The Nebraska prophet has 
received the blessing of the New York Journal, the 
yellowest of all the yellow papers, and, like Robber 
Brown’s daughter in the matter of the Customs sorter’s 
kiss, has ‘‘ reciprocated it” by being interviewed in the 
Journal’s columns at tremendous length. We are prepared 
to believe that many of Mr. Bryan’s political objects are 
praiseworthy ; we will also concede that certain develop- 
ments of American Imperialism are open to serious 
criticism ; but to go into the fight against it leaning on 
the arm, as it were, of the journal mainly responsible for 
all its worst aspects is neither good policy nor common 
sense. If Mr. Bryan does not mind, he will be labelled, 
not a Republican, but an Opportunist candidate for the 
White House. We should not wonder if the coming 
Presidential campaign were watched with greater interest 
in this country than any of its predecessors. Our papers 
are printing more and more American correspondence, 
and the America Cup race and Marconi’s schemes for 
Atlantic wireless telegraphy (he has practically promised 
communication on an early date) are likely to develop 
considerably public interest in the affairs of the United 
States. 
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THE news from the smouldering fire of the plague ig 
not assuring. The small epidemic at Alexandria seems 
well under control, and no longer a source of danger or even 
reasonable apprehension ; but fresh foci are developing ip 
Southern Europe. Allof these are insignificantin extent, and 
the type of the disease is mild. Moreover, neither Portugal 
nor Spain is in any civilised sense ‘‘ Europe ” ; to call their 
conditions ‘‘ unsanitary” would be a compliment, and the 
fact of the disease getting a foothold in their filth need 
cause little uneasiness as to its establishing itself ig q 
clean community. If the sanitary experience of the past 
two hundred years teaches anything, it is that cleanliness, 
both personal and municipal, is an almost absolute safe. 
guard, and the plague, even were a case introduced, 
would have about as good a chance of spreading in Eng. 
land as would a prairie-fire in May. The plague consumes 
only dirt—in human and other form—and without dirt, and 
plenty of it, cannot live. In civilised Europe its only 
feeding-grounds in two hundred years have been Russia 
and Turkey, where that venerable combination of piety 
and dirt is still in full control. 


A swarm of locusts in England! This is the last 
sensation of the dull season. It is true they are as yet 
under glass at the Zoo, but what, say the papers, if they 
were to escape! One hundred and fifty youngsters from 
one proud parent already! At this rate, they would soon 
over-run England—if, that is, the climate would let them, 
But that ‘‘if” is a somewhat formidable one, for a few 
days’ exposure to our sweet English weather is enough to 
‘‘over-run” most locusts. Hundreds are brought here 
among foreign fruits and grains, as was the mother of 
the present ‘‘ swarm,” but not being lucky enough to find 
a steam-heated glass-roofed sanatorium, like the Insect 
House at the Zoo, they quickly succumb to the cold and 
wet, Indeed, plagues of locusts or grasshoppers never 
occur except where they are present in abundance every 
season, and most “ hoppers” are born in or within a few 
score miles of the region they devastate. Of dry cold 
they can stand a good deal in their snug silk-lined burrows, 
but wet cold, such as we have for half the year, is fatal. 
So that there is little more need of precautions against 
their escape than against throwing orange-pips about for 
fear orange- blossoms should become a noxious weed. 


THE controversy raised by the unsatisfactory issue of 
the ‘‘Test” matches continues. Our own suggestion, 
the allotment of four days to an international match, has, 
we see, met with independent support from the Australians 
themselves. A good deal has been written about narrowing 
the bat or widening the stumps, but it is as much as most 
batsmen can do to stay in and score under the present 
conditions. After all, cricket is not the personal property 
of the few who get into the county teams, but rather a 
national game from which thousands of players derive 
the keenest pleasure. If those whose cricket mainly 
consists of sitting on a form at the Oval and shouting 
“Good old Tom!” require a change, by all means let 
them make one and do their own playing. Cricket, 
besides being a spectacle, is a good many other things. 


THE announcement that a War Office Committee is to 
sit for the purpose of considering the question of 
limiting the present system of granting ‘‘ mentions #@ 
despatches” in a practically wholesale fashion for eve® 
the most minor of campaigns, does not come a moment 
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too soon. As a matter of fact, to such a pitch has the 
evil arisen that, nowadays, not to be ‘‘ mentioned” almost 
amounts to be disgraced—unless, indeed, one is sufficiently 
philosophic to regard the matter in the manner of the 
Frenchman who remarked mozns décoré, plus distingué. 
The whole subject, however, bristles with difficulties, and 
one of the first with which the Committee will have to 
contend will be that of defining precisely what a ‘‘despatch”’ 
_within the meaning of the regulation—may be. At 
present it seems that any official letter passing between 
the seat of operations and 86 Pall Mall appropriately 
comes under this heading. The consequence is that even 
the most junior officers performing ordinary regimental 
duties are almost certain to find themselves ‘‘ mentioned 
in despatches.” To take a case in point: a report was 
recently issued by Sir Herbert Chermside on the Pro- 
yisional British Administration in Candia during the last 
fewmonths. No fewer than twenty-three officers—from 
major to second lieutenant—are there mentioned by name 
as having performed their allotted work ‘‘ with zeal, 
industry, tact, and devotion to duty.” What else was 
expected of them ? 


We welcomed last week the fact that even Ireland 
moves educationally. This week may welcome the an- 
nouncement in Sir Henry Craik’s Report on the Inspection 
of Higher Class Schools in Scotland (1899), that the 
system of inspection, begun in 1886, has raised the 
standard of higher education in North Britain. Criticism 
has proved to be stimulating, and the cases of thorough 
inefliciency have practically disappeared. The Inspectors 
have wisely refrained from trying to mould the schools 
into one type, and have, so to say, taken the aim of each 
school as its own standard. They have been able to 
suggest improvements in method and in buildings or educa- 
tional plant. This is precisely what inspection can do, 
and nothing else can. Sir Henry Craik says distinctly, 
“Our experience shows that no system of judging schools 
solely by the results of the Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion, without the further test of inspection, would be 
satisfactory.” This ought to be weighed by those who, 
lke Mr. Jebb, think that the Universities can test the 
ficiency of English schools by the yearly examination 
oly. Scotland has not yet, we regret to see, her profes- 
sional Inspectors, but apparently chooses the man each 
year from teachers engaged in teaching. To speak 
frankly, Inspectors must be quite independent; to act 
with authority, they must be competent; to be free from 
influence, they must be well paid. 


You cannot learn Greek or political economy ina week; 
but, nevertheless, no small service to education is done 
bythe summer meetings held for the last few years at 
Oxford and Cambridge, for the benefit sometimes of 
dlementary teachers, sometimes of University Extension 
students. Courses of lectures are arranged on all manner 
of subjects, and the visitors are accommodated in College 
orin lodgings at moderate charges. These teachers are 
highly efficient within their limits, we all know ; but they 
ae often narrow, and the visit to a University town is 
simulating. Some foreign universities hold summer 
meetings for strangers, and this year a number of foreign 
scholars have come to Oxford. Last Saturday they held 
4 small international conference. Professor Weber, of 
Heilbronn, gave an account of the German higher schools ; 
Dr. Shinn, of Boston, described the American system, and 
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others the Dutch and the Swedish. Why should not a 
representative conference be arranged for some future 
year? Meanwhile we congratulate the United States on 
a step in advance. The board of election at Yale have 
broken tradition by choosing a layman for the presidency. 
It has been the custom hitherto to appoint a Congrega- 
tional minister. As in England, so there, the number of 
ordained University men has dwindled down towards a 
vanishing-point, and difficulty was found in choosing a 
competent man. The electors have shown wisdom and 
courage in taking the obvious way out; and this is more 
to their honour, as they are mostly clergymen. When 
will the English public schools follow suit ? 


Mr. RucGLes-BriseE has some useful suggestions for 
the improvement of the condition of the juvenile criminal. 
At present the criminal juvenile must be under sixteen, 
and the reformatory is then open to him. From the age 
of sixteen to twenty-one there is no alternative but prison. 
Mr. Ruggles-Brise now suggests that the reformatory 
system should be available for the correction of prisoners 
up to the age of eighteen—an idea which was recom- 
mended three years ago by Sir Godfrey Lushington’s 
committee. His second suggestion points to the establish- 
ment of a penal reformatory, under State control, for lads 
between sixteen and twenty-one, on the lines of the 
American reformatories. This last proposal opens up a 
vista of speculation; but it is as well that it should be 
kept in mind, for there will be a universal upheaval of our 
criminal law presently, and we had better make the 
alteration comprehensive whilst we are about it. 


THE ‘*SHOPKEEPER” 


IMITATORS 


Tue future of Continental politics must have, henceforth, 
an added interest for this country. The recent Peace 
Conference was inspired, after all, by the reflection that 
the ways of peace were profitable as well as pleasant, 
whilst the policy of militarism created nought but corpses, 
huge national debts, and international hatreds. In a 
word, it was a splendid vindication of the policy which 
has guided British statesmen during the greater part of 
this century. Napoleon sneeringly called us a nation of 
shopkeepers, and we frankly accepted the gibe; but we 
showed conclusively that the trader was mightier than an 
anointed Emperor by breaking the pride of Bonaparte at 
Waterloo, and by giving him free passage on a British 
ship to a grave at St. Helena. This done, we reverted to 
matters of greater importance—the development of our 
trade. 

The great war-lords of to-day are reflecting, doubtless, 
on the Scriptural aphorism that the man diligent in his 
business shall stand before kings—z.e. that emperors and 
monarchs are but the tail-end of a procession headed by 
industrious shopkeepers. It may be humiliating to the 
Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs, and Romanoffs to believe that 
the burden of empires rests upon the shoulders of the 
man with the hoe, the mechanic, and the trader; but their 
new change of front would seem to prove that they 
have come to that opinion. William II., it is true, has 
flouted, ostensibly, the Conference evoked by Nicholas II., 
but that he inwardly agrees with it is shown by the 
manner in which he has reverted to a policy which at one 
time was alien to his nature. Germany’s strength to-day 
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does not consist in the tradition of her bloody triumphs 
over Austria in 1866 and over France in 1870, It is in the 
marvellous commercial development which has made her 
second only to Great Britain among the trading nations 
of Europe, and but third in the whole world, although her 
steam tonnage is greater than the United States, which 
stands second in pride of commercial place. 

We do not see an equal advancement in Russia and 
Austria-Hungary. :-The great empire under the sway of 
the Romanoffs is mainly pastoral and agricultural, and 
during recent years her exports have been largely below 
her imports. The periodical famines, caused by lack of 
scientific agriculture and want of capital; the policy of 
militarism, which keeps an inflated army at the expense 
of her commerce ; the wholesale ignorance of the peasants 
aad minor governmental officials, have retarded Russian 
commercial development in the past, and are bound to do 
so in the future. The Government’s strength lies in the 
superstitious reverence of the peasant for the Tsar and 
all those who administer the laws in his name. Never- 
theless, there are counteracting elements to be reckoned 
with. The Universities are hotbeds of Moderate Liberal 
doctrines, and the majority of their students, who are 
of middle-class origin, are enthusiastic supporters of a 
constitutional idealism which is detested by the Tsar’s 
political advisers.‘and the Orthodox Church. Taking all 
these things into account we can see, despite the per- 
sistence with which Russia adds province to province from 
the Caucasus almost to the walls of Pekin, that her com- 
mercial advancement is handicapped. 

Nor is the case of Austria much better. In 1861 the 
present Emperor declared that “liberal institutions, with 
the conscientious introduction and maintenance of the 
principles of equal rights of all the nationalities of his 
empire, of the equality of all his subjects in the eye of 
the law, and of the participation of the representatives of 
the people in the legislation, would lead to a salutary 
transformation of the whole monarchy.” But this pious 
hope has borne no fruit. To-day Austria stands as 
a terrible example of a house divided against itself. 
What with the tumultuous strife of the Tzech, Magyar, 
Polish and German elements in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, it is easy to believe that the arrival of a new 
ruler will be the sign for a great breaking up. That its 
internal dissensions must have retarded its tradeis proved 
by the fact that in France—a country similar in many 
respects—there was, during 1808, a year of terrible civil 
strife, a decline in the national savings of 6 millions of 
francs, a falling-off from 147 millions during the previous 
year to 141. Andareference to other returns shows that 
Austrian trade during 1897 was not so prosperous as 
during the preceding year. 

But we cannot get away from the fact that whilst as a 
trading nation we have nought to fear from Russia and 
Austria, we have in Germany a most formidable rival. 
Since 1870 Germanic commercial enterprise has been 
nothing if not thorough. No details were too insignificant 
to be considered in attaining a given end, no trouble too 
great in mastering minutia. A wide-reaching educational 
system, an intelligent study of British commercial methods, 
aad an equally wise study of the needs of those foreign 
consumers whom they were endeavouring to reach, a 
reduction of the period of military service in order to keep 
a full supply of men at the factory and the plough, and, 
not least, the conversion of consuls into commercial agents 
and travellers for German manufactures—these give a key 
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to the methods by which Teutonic statesmen have made 
Germany a great commercial nation. The reality of the 
rivalry which lies ahead of us is indicated by the fact that 
in 1897 the value of German exports of domestic Produce 
was £176,030,200, only £58,189,508 less than the 
4234)219,708 worth of British exports, and, although we 
flatter ourselves that we have a grip of the metal ang 
cotton trades, the latest returns tend to prove that oyr 
exports are falling whilst those of Germany are rising, 

Since 1891 Germanic commercial policy has had for its 
basis ‘‘ the general principle of securing by tariff treaties 
wider foreign markets for German manufactures, while 
admitting from abroad most raw materials for the home 
industries free of all duty, and food-stuffs for the people 
at reduced Customs rate.” The present Emperor is Striving 
vigorously to develop the means of transit in Germany, 
by canals and railways to make swift communication 
between factory and field, and to increase the German 
commercial fleet ; all this in view of the fact that in 1904, 
when Germany’s tariff treaties with Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Italy, Roumania, Russia, Servia, and Switzer. 
land expire, she will be in a position to start a new policy, 
What that policy may be it would be hard to say abso- 
lutely, but things tend to prove that she is meditating 
the overthrow of our commercial supremacy. 

It is about time that we put forth new efforts, Our 
capabilities of production are greater than those of any other 
nation in the world. Our skill as artificers in wood, iron, 
and steel is indisputable. Our machinery is easily first in 
the commercial field. But, as these columns testify from 
week to week, our educational system still lags behind. 
Our exporters have to pay higher rates of freight, both by 
land and sea, for goods sent to foreign countries than have 
to be paid proportionately by our foreign competitors in 
exporting to the same countries. This is one of the great 
causes of our temporary commercial decline, and of 
Germany’s rapid advance. We cannot insist too vehe 
mently on the right to compete on a footing of equality 
with our commercial rivals, and we know no subject to 
which our Board of Trade can more usefully apply itself 
than the discovery of the cause of this inequality and the 
remedy. Are British railways and British shipping com- 
panies acting as if they were the natural enemies of 
British trade ? or is it the British producer and manu 
facturer who block the way by antique methods anda 
want of co-operative enterprise? It certainly needs to be 
instilled into the minds of our manufacturers that rapidity 
of production is equal in importance to excellence of fabric. 
Had they been alive to that fact the Atbara bridge would 
have been built in Great Britain. We are thankful that the 
Governmentare stirring up our consular representativesinto 
a greater commercial activity, and that they are keenly 
alive to the need of outstripping our rivals. We have one 
marked advantage. Great Britain has passed safely through 
many commercial crises, thanks to our quality of being 
able to rise to the necessities imposed by occasion. Agait, 
a stubborn conflict between ruling and political forces 
awaits Germany, and it were hard to say what will be the 
ultimate issue of the strife between the forces of com- 
mercialism as represented by William II., and the strength 
of the large number of Social Democrats and others who 
repudiate militarism, and commercialism in its preset 
form. But, nevertheless, Great Britain cannot afford to 
throw away any chance in this war for commercial supt 
macy, and it is her duty to face her difficulties fearlessly. 
Of her final triumph there is no need to speak. 
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Q AND A 


| There are many things you would like to know? 
A. Very many. ; F 
. Pray, then, where is France? 
. In trouble. 
And who are the French? 
A nation of Generals. 
What is a General? 
A person who speaks with evident emotion at Courts-martial. 
Anything else? 
I] mustn’t say. 
, Why not? 
Well—I might hurt somebody. 
How are the French governed ? 
By a Government. 
. Through whom does the Government act ? 
. Through the military and the police. 
Q, When the military and the police find themselves beaten, 
what happens ? 
A. The sanitary authority blocks up your drains. 
(). Does this do any good? 
A. It ought to. 
Q. Who is the most interesting figure in France at the present 
moment ? 
A, Me. Labori. 
Q. Why Me. Labori? 
A. I like him. 
Q. Why do you like him ? 
A, He reminds me of Latin. 
Q, What Latin ? 
A, Labor(i) omnia vincit. 
Q. You are a very smart little boy, 
A, lam. 
0. Now pay attention. Have you ever heard of Mr. Kruger ? 
A, Rather ! 
Q, What is his other name? 
A, Uncle Paul. 
Q. Whose uncle is he? 
A, Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
Q. Are you sure ? 
A, Well, perhaps he is the Kaiser’s. 
Q. Shall we have to fight him ? 
A. I hope not. 
Q. What would he say if we did fight him? 
A. “Hit somebody your own size !” 
Q. What should we say ? 
4. We should say, “ My dear Mr. Kruger, we are not Aitting 
you—we are correcting you.” 
Q. Would this be just ? 
A. Probably. 
Q. Have you an opinion about Old-Age Pensions? 
A, They sound rather nice. 
Q. How is it proposed that they should be paid ? 
A, By putting a duty on corn. 
Q. Which is the same thing as putting a duty on bread? 
4, Yes. 
Q. So that the more bread a man eats, the more pension he 
should get ? 
A, One would think so. 
Q. Do you approve of the scheme ? 
A, Ina mild way. 
Q. On what ground? 
A. Because it would give the lower classes an excellent oppor- 
tunity for eating themselves into honourable competence. 
Q. Um! What time of the year is it ? 
. The “Silly Season.” 
» How do you know that ? 
- The morning papers are becoming readable. 
You don’t mean it ? 
- I do though. 


Now suppose you run and play? 
. Thanks, 
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TOUCHSTONE, 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 
O the Cup, 


The Cup that cheers but not inebriates— 
I mean the America Cup 

To be raced for at Sandy Hook 

On October 3rd next— 

Body o’ me, I should like to see that Cup 
Standing in a window in the City Road ! 
Wouldn’t you? 


II 


The dear little Shamrock, 

The sweet little Shamrock, 

Is at Tompkinsville 

(Wherever that may be), 

And Mr. Fife (whoever he may be) says 
That when she is dry-docked 

It will be at night, 

And that her little apron 

Will be hung around her 

As soon as her hull 

Is out of the water : 

The idea, of course, being 

To render it impossible 

For our well-belovéd Cousin Jonathan 
To look upon her, 

And find out what she is made of, 
Prematurely, 


Ill 
Sir Knight, 
You are believed to have the honour of the friendship of the 
Princess of Wales ; 
According to some accounts 
You wrote a bigger cheque for Tea-duty 
Than the Wazamattee people ; 
You can get your portrait 
Into the illustrated papers 
Whenever you care to ; 
Your name is blazoned over the doors 
Of a wilderness of shops, 
You have an obese fortune 
And no wife : 
And to crown these blessings 
You own the Shamrock. 


IV 


Ah, take care of her, if you love me! 

Let her be provided with all needments, 

Canvas, cordage, tar, oil, tooth-paste, ham, jam, eau de Cologne, 
ballast, plenty of anti-fouling composition and whatever else 
she may require 

(Never mind the expense), 

So that on the morning of the day already cited 

(I hope it will be a frosty morning for the other side) 

She may come forth trim and taut and tricksy 

And fit to—er—well—* walk the waters like a thing of life” 

(How useful the poets are !) 


And if she win 

(Mark what I am about to say : 

Put it down in your tablets in fact) 

I give you my solemn word 

That for four weeks following October 3rd next 
I will purchase 

A reasonable proportion 

Of my weekly supplies of household comestibles 
At the establishments 

Of a certain limited liability company. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


PREPARATIONS AT THE CAPE 


MORE BAD FAITH—THE EXODUS AND 
IMPATIENCE 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town : Aug. 25. 

Mucn indignation is expressed here at the Cape Govern- 
ment’s action in permitting the transit of warlike materials 
for the Transvaal through British territory. It is reliably 
reported that a million cartridges were yesterday trans- 
mitted via the Free State, under Government permit. Sir 
Gordon Sprigg has given notice that he will move for a 
return of all permits granted since July 1. Meanwhile 
the relations between Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Schreiner 
are again strained owing to this question of the transit 
of munitions of war. 

In Natal the Volunteers are mobilising most effectually ; 
old hands are rejoining freely. 

There is a considerable exodus from Johannesburg, in- 
cluding several burgher families. One prominent Dutch 
burgher told me that he would rather see the Transvaal a 
British colony than a Republic dominated by the Out- 
jJanders. 

Some misgivings are felt here on account of what 
seems to us the delay of the Imperial Government in 
taking action. 
on all business increases in acuteness. 


The paralysing effect of this uncertainty 
It is thought 
likely that some Transvaal attempt on Delagoa Bay may 
precipitate matters. A mysterious influx of Boer police 
agents is reported from there. 


Some Comments 


It would be surprising if Cape Colonists were not 
indignant at this reported use of British territory and 
British railways for the transit of munitions of war which 
can have no use other than one hostile to British para- 
mountcy. The million cartridges to which the above 
message refers had been stored at Port Elizabeth by a 
German firm, agents for the Transvaal Government, and 
were sent on under special permit of the Cape Govern- 
ment. Such Boer manceuvres, like the attempted abuse 
of Portuguese territory for a similar importation of 
munitions, Sir Alfred Milner will not, we may be sure, 
permit. It is natural that the apparent delays in bring- 
ing the crisis to an end should provoke comment from 
the people who are suffering loss of business, and from 
the general unrest of uncertainty. With them we have 
every sympathy, and we know it is easy to recommend 
peace and patience from a distance of 6,000 miles ; but 
they with us must remember that all they suffer is known 
to the man on the spot; that Sir Alfred Milner has all 
the threads in his hands, and that no procrastination will 
be suffered by him that is not in the interests of peace and 
permanent settlement. 

The notion of a Boer raid on the Delagoa lighters is 
hardly conceivable. Mr. Kruger is too shrewd to embroil 
himself with a party the more. 
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The Old Story 


Nearly a quarter of a year has elapsed since th 
Bloemfontein Conference, and there is not yet assured 
peace in South Africa. At the Conference, Sir Afr 
Milner, the man on the spot, had two courses Open to 
him :— 

Ist. To press upon President Kruger the many breaches 
of the Conventions in the letter, and even more in the spirit, 
and to demand that faith should be kept ; 

2nd. Or to demand for all inhabitants of the Transvag 
that full share in the government which the triumvirate 
guaranteed in their solemn proclamation of August 8, 188), 
and the protocols, and then leave them in a position to plead 
their own cause on equal terms with the old burghers, 


Sir Alfred Milner chose the latter course, putting forward 
in no spirit of bargaining the irreducible minimum to be 
granted of the full franchise to responsible men after five 
years, and with a limitation of the total representation of 
the new burghers to not more than a quarter of the total 
number of members of the Raad. Though President 
Kruger abruptly, passionately refused, and_ therefore 
left matters as they were, it has always been under. 
stood that Sir Alfred Milner’s minimum was stil 
open to him, and that by granting it he might 
save his face. It has, however, never been understood 
that it was in his power to end the tension by merely 
making promises, with or without conditions, which might 
be rendered of no effect by future resolutions of the un- 
reformed Volksraad. The events of the past eighteen 
years cannot be ignored. President Kruger has made too 
many promises fair to the ear and barren in effect for any 
settlement to be made without full inquiry and ample 
guarantees. His apologists who dilate on his magnanimity 
and gradual climb down cannot be ignorant of his record. 
They are not, because they have warned him that he must 
not give with one hand and take away with the other. 
But they cannot surely be aware that every headline of 
‘* Boer Magnanimity,” every phrase expressive of satis- 
faction at President Kruger’s mere promises, is cabled to 
Pretoria and adds to the delay in the settlement. Sir 
Alfred Milner is on the spot, keenly sensitive to every 
throb of the fevered South African pulse; he has the 
support of the Government at Home, and behind the 
Government is nearly the whole of an approving electorate 
without distinction of party. He aloneisable to value aright 
the oft repeated tales of concessions, and, secure of the 
support of Government and people, let him do the work that 
is his to do, free from the censure or approval of partial it- 
formation. He has a free hand, and his is the responsibility. 
It cannot be lightened, but may be made more burdensome 
by indiscriminate criticism. Moreover, he has made tt 
absolutely clear that the ‘irreducible minimum” stands 
by itself, to be accepted or rejected, and that the rumoured 
Boer pleas with regard to precedent and arbitration are 
separate matters for after consideration. The question of 
suzerainty, which it is alleged Pretoria also desires to 
discuss, is of course wholly outside the scope of any 
negotiations. This has been made quite clear in the Blue 
Book of the week. Mr. Chamberlain decisively places 
the question of the suzerainty beyond the range of dis 
cussion. And Sir Gordon Sprigg has emphasised the 
same point. ‘The idea of relinquishment of the 
suzerainty,” he says, ‘‘cannot be entertained ; it woul 
result in a great loss of British prestige and authority, 
which might end disastrously for the Empire in Africa. 
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FINANCE 


SPOILING THE INVESTOR 


Trose well-meaning folk, from the Lord Chancellor down- 
wards, who deprecate any interference with our Company 
Acts, owing to a laudable resolve not to worry the best 
class of director, should study the section of the annual 
Bankruptcy Report which deals with the failures of pro- 
moters, directors, and others in the company world. It 
is by no means necessary to suppose that the majority of 
those who failed were rogues ; but a perusal of the Report 
should convince any impartial person that, whether from 
ineptitude or disregard of the public interests, few of them 
could be considered proper persons to be entrusted with 
company work. The antecedents of many were exceed- 
ingly doubtful, and some of the failures were so gross as 
to encourage us in the assertion that there is only too 
much reason to ask that checks should be forthwithimposed 
to prevent any and every financial shark from preying 
upon the British investor. The Inspector-General felt the 
necessity for calling special attention to the alarming 
increase in these failures connected with company work. 
In 1896 there were thirteen failures for over 420,000, with 
liabilities of £540,800. In 1897 the failures were eighteen, 
and the liabilities £988,600. But in 1808 the failures were 
no fewer than twenty-eight, and the liabilities had reached 
the enormous sum of £2,549,100. In fact, the liabilities 
in this class of failure were five times as much as those 
of ordinary trade failures, if individual liabilities ranking 
for over £ 20,000 are considered. 

Nor could the increase be laid at Mr. Hooley’s door, 
as might rashly be concluded by some. That specimen of 
the erratic financier was merely responsible for 4 491,000 of 
the total. There were seven cases in which the aggregate 
liabilities amounted to £1,707,000. If we look at their 
assets, the evil seems the more appalling. In Mr. Hooley’s 
case there are assets of about £107,000 to meet liabilities, 
and, viewed in the light of some of the failures, we are almost 
inclined to extol Mr. Hooley as a paragon of the financial 
virtues. For, against the total liabilities of 42,549,100 to 
which we have referred, we have total assets, estimated 
officially, of £138,993, or about 1s. 1d. in the £. One 
naturally asks, on seeing this extraordinary result, what 
manner of men the bankrupts can be. Most obligingly 
the Inspector-General supplies us with details. There are, 
it must be remembered, twenty-eight of these ‘‘ financial” 
failures for over £20,000. There are several cases where 
the flotation of a company has brought about the ruin 
of the bankrupt, but of the twenty-eight, eleven may 
be described as professional promoters. Of these one 
had failed previously, had no fewer than seventy-five 
petitions filed against him since 1884, and had never- 
theless lived at the rate of £3,000 per annum. Another 
had failed twice previously, and possessed no capital ; two 
others are mentioned as having had no capital of their 
own; a fourth had failed once before without paying a 
dividend; a fifth had in the past made an assignment 
of 1s, 6d. in the £, and so on through the nauseating list. 
One promoter failed for £387,286, and his assets are 
returned as mz/; a second failed for £100,000, with assets 
of £600 ; a third for £314,565, with assets of £2,800; a 
fourth for £277,520, with assets ‘‘ doubtful”; a fifth for 
434,607, with assets £100; and a sixth for £48,376, 
with assets £400. Looking through the list, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether more than two of them had any 
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pretensions to pose as capitalists, or as persons fitted tp 
undertake promotion work. 

Here then is a picture of the state of affairs to which 
we have come. The economists tell us—and nowadays it 
is the fashion to view the fact with approval—that the 
tendency to joint-stock companies is increasing, and that, 
in the future, the general investor will take a large share 
in financing the industry of the country. There is abso. 
lutely no safeguard for that investor. Any scoundrel of 
penniless adventurer, who can scrape together enough to 
meet promotion expenses, can enter the world of finance, 
and there have been too many instances which show that 
he can appeal successfully to the rapacity or ignorance 
of the public. Unfortunately this fact is likely to be 
still further exemplified, for company promotion, as at 
present conducted, offers inducements to the dishonest 
and incompetent, and the tendency towards joint-stock 
enterprise affords the opportunity. Yet nothing must be 
done! The investor is unfortunately of a retiring dis. 
position ; if he should make a fool of himself, he prefers 
to endure the results in silence, and very properly so, But 
it is time that a voice were raised against the present 
system. It is no secret that the Board of Trade officials 
are eager for reform. Who, then, blocks the way? 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Consols 


THE weather-gauge of the Stock markets has latterly been out 
of order. For over a year there has been a steady stream of 
realisations in Consols, trustees and others being tempted by the 
high prices prevailing. The probability that the gilt-edged in. 
vestment area will be widened for the Savings Bank, anda 
recollection of the time when interest will be reduced, have latterly 
acted against the market, which has, of course, been affected 
further by political uncertainty. Quite recently a rally has set in 
on the belief that the political outlook is brighter. We think that 
this is justified, and that Consols are more likely to rise than fall, 
The stock may be out of fashion for the moment, but it must 
necessarily always remain the chief security, and the big drop 
has made all the difference in merits. Dear money may bea 
bugbear later in the year, but the sooner investors get over the 
present hostility to “ Consols” the sooner they will show wisdom. 


Kaffirs and Westralians 


Mines continue to occupy first place in the minds of specu- 
lators. As regards Kaffirs, there is nothing new in the situation. 
Leaving out of consideration the first break on the rumours of 
war, we may assert confidently that they will rise sharply directly 
peace is assured, and they will rise even in the event of war. The 
only fear is an unsuccessful war, and as a dealer remarked the 
other day, “in that event we might as well hold Kaffirs as any- 
thing else.” The pick of the bunch, for reasons which we have 
already adduced, seem to be the deep levels, so far as a lock-up 
purchase is concerned, but there are many others attracting notice. 
Those who buy Knights, Knights Centrals or Deeps, Nigel Deeps, 
Rand Victorias, Rose Deep, Robinson Deeps, Simmer Easts, 
or even Goldfields, Randfonteins, and Rand Mines, cannot come 
to much harm. But few of these need be bought for “quick 
change” speculation ; it is merely that the present level of prices 
offers inducements. In the Rhodesian section there is very little 
to note, but the undertone is remarkably firm, and even in these 
dull times there would be ready buyers on the slightest set-back. 
South African mines have been squeezed as far as possible. 

In the Westralian section we should not be surprised to hear a 
revival of threats to curtail facilities for carrying-over. Merits or 
not—and in the midst of much rubbish there are undoubtedly 
mines that can thoroughly justify their present prices—a set-back 
is wanted by the leading professionals and wirepullers, and it will 
have tocome. There would be no objection to the public taking 
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shares at the top prices first, but they would be ill-advised to 
do so. Short of public speculation, prices are as high as they are 
going for the present, and, whatever merits may be, we must never 
lose sight of “market conditions,” ever a ruling factor. There 
are some indications that even Paris is a little tired of the “ bull” 
side. 

Railway Jottings 

There are few enough features in the Home Railway market 
yt now. Business is slack, there is a small stale “ bull” account, 
the dividends are over, and attractions are few. Still, traffics and 
trade should tell their tale ere long. A few features promise well, 
notably Great Northern Deferred and Great Westerns, the latter 
by reason of big traffic expectations. As regards Scottish stocks, it 
does not appear that there is much reason to attach importance to 
the recent rise, and in fact our information from the North is 
rather pessimistic in tone, a break being anticipated before the 
dividend declarations, Great Centrals seem likely to be taken in 
hand again. 

American railway issues are to the front, but as a general 
wle the British investor should be very wary. The concerted 
“bull” movement on the part of Wall Street wirepullers, aided as 
it is by Continental support, gives a false show of strength. At 
the present range of prices, the British public may well be 
suspicious. Still, some features are very confidently discussed. 
Louisvilles, aided by expectations of big traffics and talk of the 
Cuban trade, are in favour. Pennsylvanias offer inducements as 
an investment purchase. The gamblers are attracted by such 
securities as Norfolk Common ; and in fact the position of many 
of the outside issues has been affected by the declaration of 
dividends on such derided securities as Chesapeakes once were. 
There is a tendency to look confidently for big earnings, forgetful 
of the fact that American manipulators may treat them in “ net” 
much as they will. The position is too dangerous. 

Grand Trunk issues continue firm, and there still seems room 
fora rise, if the securities be regarded asa lock-up. After the 
rapid advance, however, a set-back will furnish an opportunity for 
a purchase. On the reduction of the “bull” account, Canadian 
Pacifics seem to offer inducements to purchasers, and a rise may 
belooked for ere long. Nitrate Rails are attracting some notice. 
The reduction of rates has caused some rather sharp criticism, and 
the dividend talk is rather obscure. It is curious that, whereas the 
Ordinary is now totally unlikely to earn its full dividend, the 
Preference, which shares equally up to the 7 per cent. should 
stillstand behind. Either the Ordinary is inflated, or the Preference 
below its value. 


South American Matters 


As we anticipated last week, the tone in regard to Argentine 
issues has improved, and the market is no longer so pessimistic. 
The scare was grossly exaggerated, and investors should know 
how to minimise the assertions of politicians who are playing for 
power in the country on the strength of the heavy taxation. As 
amatter of fact, trade and financial figures are satisfactory ; and 
although grievances undoubtedly exist, they cannot be dispelled 
all at once. When the Government finds the European money 
markets in a state to justify the rearrangement of the debt, we may 
quickly see improvement—for a time, at least. 

Chilians are not likely to be worried very much by the fall of 
the Ministry. The Balmacedists are more a power than they 
were, but even they are no longer dreaded. The fact that their 
accession to power was taken quietly shows that Chilian affairs 
are in a much better condition than formerly ; and now that the 
older régime may be restored we may go forward quietly, The 
Struggle is not yet, but will come with the “ paper question” at 
the next elections. 

Brazilians are a dead letter, and exchange is not very en- 
couraging to the supporters of the country. Still the Government 
Proceeds with its good work, and with the efforts to reform 
currency, and the determination to develop trade, good fruit may 
be expected, even though we may have to wait for it. Although 
of a highly speculative nature, there are some bargains to be 
picked up among Brazilian Rails which it may pay the investor 
with means to inquire into. 
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Property Notes 


With three idle days at the Mart, and little offering on the 
rest, the Property Market has been very inactive during the past 
week, The quietude is not likely to be disturbed for the next few 
weeks, although we find that the dates of important auctions are 
now being fixed. Building land seems likely to be in very brisk 
demand, especially in the metropolis ; but except that Scottish sales 
continue satisfactory, there is little else to note at present. As 
regards next week’s sales, there is scarcely anything worth noting 
at the Mart, a leasehold in Ampthill Square, Hampstead Road, 
and a small freehold off the Gray’s Inn Road, which are on offer 
on Wednesday, being about the chief. On Monday there is a 
local property sale at Barnes. Freehold building land at seaside 
resorts will be in evidence. Local sales at Whitstable and Herne 
Bay on Monday are followed by a Salcombe sale on Tuesday, and 
on Saturday there is a sale at Westgate. Wednesday sees a local 
building-land sale at Byfleet, and on the same day Hampshire 
agricultural land is being offered at Petersfield. 


New Issues 


The apathy in the company-promoting world has again been 
very noticeable. Among the few promotions of any interest during 
the past week was that of Secco Films, the list for which closes 
to-day. It is possible that the company may be able to supply a 
want, but the prudent investor will notice that its wares have not 
received any particular commercial test. Under the circumstanees, 
the cash purchase consideration is far too large. Moreover, not 
only may the vendors take £46,667 in cash, out of the issue of 
£66,667, but they receive further £33,333 in. shares, the total 
capital being £100,000, We are of opinion that investors should 
not support any new and unproved concern the vendors of which 
are unwilling to take in shares the amount of their purchase con- 
sideration over and above the promotion outlay. It is simply an 
encouragement to company promotion of the worst order. 

The Electric Lighting and Traction Company of Australia 
seems to offer a fair speculative risk so far as the Preference are 
concerned, although the capital only ranks equal with that of the 
Ordinary. The Ordinary shares are entirely a matter of specula- 
tion in the future. The Brush Company is the sponsor of the 
undertaking. P 

Wastepaper-basket promotions are the touting circulars now 
being sent out on behalf of the Sovereign Life Assurance Company 
and the N.L. Syndicate. Nobody in his senses would respond 
favourably to either. 


Odds and Ends 


Sulphide reductions have latterly come in for a good deal of 
attention. There does not seem any particular reason for the 
development, for there is nothing new in the reported success of 
the process. Interested support, with a view to squeezing market 
“bears,” is more likely to be the cause. Itis easy enough to work 
up a limited market of this kind, and, unless definite news is forth- 
coming, investors may rely upon it that this movement will go the 
way of others that have preceded it. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and shonid 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday's issue. 

It is absolutely necessary that they should be brief, and that 
a copy of the letter sent should be kept for reference. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications; but names 
and addresses are only asked for as evidence of good faith, and 
a nom de plume should be chosen for use in our columns. 


AFRICAN.—(1) Read our note on Kaffirs. The immediate effects of 
a war must not be ignored. Otherwise (1)-(4) could be averaged ; (5) is 
fairly hopeful. It is quite a question of development. We do not see 
much advantage in averaging the others. As to the group of suggested 
purchases, they should be paid for, and under those circumstances (3) and 
(4) are decidedly the best. 
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THE SOULFUL ALDERMAN 


Ir is a nice question. Should the critic conducting a 
review of the art treasures of the Royal Exchange be out- 
spoken, or should he pat the Alderman on the back? 
Should he damp the ardour of this gentleman or should 
he encourage him to vaster and more judicious enter- 
prises? In a pessimistic moment we have already stated 
our belief. It really does not matter what the expert says 
or writes, we remarked not so very long ago, the 
Alderman will continue to blunder on in the old obtuse 
way. And our reasons for so concluding were mainly 
these : The Alderman does not care a straw about art, 
whereas he does care a good deal for advertisement. A 
panel or fresco presented to a public building means para- 
graphs, an unveiling with speeches, notoriety; and the 
cost of these advantages is as little as the Alderman can 
get them for. There can be no other explanation of his 
method. Personal taste, selection, predilection, or any of 
the dozen motives that influence the private picture buyer 
are entirely divorced from the proceedings. 

Let us watch the Alderman at work. He has, let us 
say, decided on presenting a fresco to the Royal Exchange. 
In presenting a fresco to the Royal Exchange, you 
have to observe the following rules: Your artist must 
be an RA. or A.R.A., and he must paint you a big 
scene, such as those they show at theatres before the 
curtain comes down. Then he must know nothing about 
colour, or decoration, or design, but set to work honestly, 
and produce a thing as like an ordinary full-page drawing 
in the Graphic or Black and White as possible. We really 
believe that the Royal Exchange frescoes have been 
painted with a view to their satisfactory reproduction in 
such organs. Last of all your panel must clash. It must 
have no connection whatsoever with (1) the form and 
colour of the building into which it will be set, (2) the 
firm next door. Unity of effect is neither aimed at nor 
desired. Enough that it bear ‘the signature of an R.A. 
or A.R.A., that it cost so many hundred pounds, fill a 
given space, and ostensibly depict a certain historic 
incident. 

It is amusing to watch the manner in which the various 
artists concerned have grappled with these problems. 
Leighton presented his piece to the Exchange; so he had 
a free hand, and did a creditable piece of work. It is a 
pity that the authorities did not at once make over the 
whole building to him, and let the work continue either 
by his hand or under his personal direction. Instead, the 
place looks like an omnibus. Anybody with tuppence 
may come in, and the net result is disordered variety. 
Mr. Solomon, it appears, knows his Puvis, or has read 
the art magazines. ‘‘This building is low in tone; my 
picture shall be low in tone,” said he. And it is. “A 
panel is a decoration ; my picture shall be decorative,” 
said he. And itis. ‘ As for the Leighton, with its classic 
warmth and simplicity of pattern, well, I’m on another 
wall, and I can’t alter my style at five minutes’ notice; 
and my figures are Charles I. and Courtiers, and his are 
early Britons and Phoenicians; and, besides, nobody will 
know that there’s anything wrong, and if they do it'll only 
be art-critics and suchlike, who haven’t to do the work.” 
Thus, or approximately, Mr. Solomon. 

As for the rest, they all paid their tuppence and entered 
the omnibus—the tuppence consisting of those initials 
tacked on to their names, to which we have already re- 
ferred. Mr. Stanhope Forbes has won the civic heart 
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with a scene that no Drury Lane autumn production has 
ever matched. We commend this Fire of London to Mr, 
Collins’s notice in all seriousness. It would Prove an 
immense draw, and Mr. Forbes’s realism will set most 
stage managers a-thinking about their business, The 
other set pieces call for no audible comment. They would 
one and all make good full-page illustrations for any of 
the sixpenny weeklies. That is their one merit. The 
convention that unites them is derived from the theatres 
and Madame Tussaud’s, and no attempt whatsoever js 
made to harmonise their colour and pattern with that of the 
building they disfigure. 

A word or two about Mr. Sigismund Goetze, who js 
notable mainly as the only passenger who has evaded the 
conductor. He is neither an R.A. nor an A.R.A,, and 
his panel is the gift of Mr. Carl Meyer the banker, 
Rumour has it that Mr. Goetze was allowed to make a 
small profit on the string and paper; in other words, that 
Mr. Carl Meyer, desirous to encourage the young and 
rising, and at the same time chary of disturbing his 
savings, offered Mr. Goetze the commission if he would 
accept as payment the bare cost of his materials. For the 
truth of this story we do not vouch ; that Mr. Carl Meyer 
has done his best to encourage such legend we must 
admit. For Mrs. Carl Meyer a devoted spouse provides a 
portrait painter in the august shape of Mr. John S. Sargent, 
The Royal Exchange is fobbed off with Mr. Sigismund 
Goetze. And yet Mr. Sargent, but a few years back, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy extensive decorations 
destined to adorn the walls of Boston’s Public Library, 
So there is really no plausible reason why Mr. Goetze 
should have the gas of Mr. Sargent. But such unfortu- | 
nately is the case, and the Royal Exchange has been duly 
presented with Mr. Goetze’s sacrifice. 

Now, if Mr. Goetze were anything more than a duly 
stamped and approved Academy student of the last batch 
but one, we should not cavil. But this young man, 
presumably a diner-out sufficiently pushing to make his 
way into the circles affected by Mr. Carl Meyer, has done 
nothing to warrant his inclusion in the team. He is neither 
R.A. nor A.R.A., and his sole public appearances have 
been on the walls of his a/ma mater, and as participant in 
a dispute wherein certain of his pictures presented to a 
City church (more push !) were objected to (on no other 
grounds than their faultiness of execution) by certain 
parties connected with the City church. At the Academy 
Mr. Goetze has exhibited conventional and entirely useless 
paintings of a large and noisy size, such subjects as Virtue 
overpowering Sin, and inane young beauties with flaxen 
hair predominating. We have no wish to discourage 
Mr. Goetze. He is a yousg painter eminently fit to 
cope with the Alderman, and should he persist in 
dining out he may ultimately enter the omnibus, tuppence 
in hand. 

The Alderman is rapidly wasting his first opportunity; 
St. Paul’s, artistically, were it not a sacred building, we 
would describe as rapidly going to the devil; there 
remains but the Guildhall with its annual exhibitions. 
These, however, are fortunately in the hands of Mr. 
Temple, a non-Aldermanic and generally unincorporated 
personality, and have, therefore, nothing whatsoever to do 
with civic art. 

We have omitted all reference to the Guildhall Masque 
of last July. Obviously one of the objects of that pageant 
was to convert the Alderman. In another article we hope 
to embark on missionary work of a similar nature. 
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A WOMAN’S NOTES AT BAYREUTH 


PERFORMANCES differ at Bayreuth as elsewhere. Hence reports 
which are sometimes delightfully contradictory. One can only 
speak of that one knows. I found the performances altogether 
beyond my expectation. I never imagined that even at Bayreuth the 
Ring” could be so perfectly represented. Every little detail that 
at poor old Covent Garden last year caused so many anxious 
moments and subsequent feelings of dismay, here passed off, 
speaking generally, without the semblance of a hitch. For once 
at least one got the “ Ring” as Wagner meant it. The only time 
there was the slightest contrefemps (and this certainly was rather 
a catastrophe) was towards the end of “ Gotterdammerung,” when 
the Rhine daughters are swimming about. In the middle of this 
scene one of them fell down with a crash! She went on singing 
pluckily enough from below, and the others bent down towards 
her, so as to blend their voices with hers. But you could see that 
they were terribly upset, and when the other one was raised again 
she appeared very nervous during the rest of the scene. It came 
out afterwards that the support had suddenly given way, and that 
when she was hoisted again she was borne up by four men. 
Fortunately she was not in the least injured, though very much 
frightened. 

As a whole “ Rheingold” went admirably. The first scene 
was of course perfectly given. But so it was at Covent Garden 
for that matter. Indeed, it was very little better done here than 
inLondon. The singing of the Rhine maidens, in truth, was not 
so goed in my judgment. Friulein von Artner, Fraulein Morano, 
and Frau Geller-Wolter sang very well, of course, but their voices 
were not so sweet and rich as those we heard last year. Van Rooy 
as Wotan was superb, of course, and Frau Reuss-Belce very good 
as Fricka. Schumann-Heink’s Erda made one long for more of 
her beautiful voice. “Die Walkiire” was magnificently given. 
Burgstaller was Siegmund. I thought him very good on the 
whole, though his voice sounds often as if it is being forced toa 
higher pitch than is natural. And this I have heard is really the 
case. It is said his voice was originally baritone, but has been 
forced up to tenor pitch. Certainly that is what it sounds like. 
But his acting was good, I consider. Frau Sucher was quite at 
home, of course, in the part of Sieglinde, but her voice is not at all 
what it was. She is fifty-eight this year, and sings for the last 
time at Bayreuth this season. Gulbranson was magnificent as 
Brinnhilde. Whata splendid-looking woman, and what a glorious 
voice! The last act of “ Walkiire” was superbly done. The fire 
was almost terrifying, while the music held one spell-bound. 

But if the first two dramas were fine, how shall words do 
justice to ** Siegfried”? Surely this is the most perfect section of 
the whole tetralogy, with its freshness, its fragrance, its spirit of 
the woods and streams. The passage in the first act when 
Siegfried rushes forth from the wretched little smith is surely the 
supreme expression in music of the joze-de-vivre! Then the 
wonderful Wanderer music—what surpassing nobility and gran- 
deur! The Waldweben “set” was absolutely enchanting. If 
ever a woodland scene was shown to perfection it was in this 
instance. One seemed to be looking absolutely into a real wood, 
tohear the leaves rustling, and to feel the cooling breeze. The 
management of the light at Bayreuth is, of course, one of the 
most marvellous of all its features. It is all done by one man, 
“Gbétterdimmerung” came as a glorious close on the fourth day. 
If “Siegfried” is perfect, what is “ Gotterdiimmerung”? Take it 
all round, I suppose it is absolutely the grandest of all the dramas— 
certainly the one most full of glorious melodies—though melodies 
often so richly woven and interlaced that it is difficult for the tyro 
to disentangle them. Schmedes took the part of Siegfried in both 
operas, and though not quite ideal, was extremely fine. His voice, 
00, is more of the baritone than of the tenor, and sounds harsh 
occasionally. He acted well, however, and looked splendid— 
especially in “ Gétterdimmerung.” We had Gulbranson again 
as Briinnhilde, and she was once more magnificent. The closing 
Scene was done perfectly. How different from last year ! 

On one of the off days we went up to the theatre and were 
shown over nearly the whole of it ; went down into the orchestra 
and up into the boxes, trod the boards and imagined ourselves 
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taking part in it all ; saw the gods hanging up as at the end of 
“Gétterdimmerung,” also the dragon swathed in canvas! Re- 
turning to the restaurant, what should we find going on but a 
festival dinner, at which all the artists were present and many of 
their friends! Dear old Hans Richter was there, and made a 
speech which was tremendously applauded. There also, of course, 
were Frau Wagner and Siegfried. We were in the upper part of 
the restaurant, and were allowed to have dinner there while all 
this was going on. Most of the speaking was naturally in honour 
of Frau Wagner and Siegfried. Alas! A glance at the latter is 
enough to tell you he will not give us another “ Ring.” He looks 
too weak and wooden. Certainly he is like his father, and yet 
how unlike !—so fat and sleek and smug! Of course you see him 
constantly during the festival. Once we saw him in the garden of 
Villa Wahnfried with Frau Wagner and some friends, when she 
was kissing him! I fear he has been spoiled. M. S. 


INSTINCT 


DID you ever try to imagine a sixth sense? and did you succeed 
if it ever occurred to you that such a thing might be? 

We all know that animals have the usual five senses, developed 
more in some than in others, but now and then they do things 
which we can only explain by using the word “ instinct.” 

The dictionary tells us that “instinct is the operation of the 
principle of organised life by the exercise of certain natural poweis 
directed to the present or future good of the individual.” 

How does that help us? Take fish, for instance. Food in the 
shape of bait is temptingly dallied before a fish: the fish swims 
round it—and leaves it alone. It is not suitable either because he 
is not hungry, or because he does not take that kind of food. 

Take bait which is suitable and the fish comes at once, often 
from a considerable distance. 

There is no one of the five senses we know of that will inform 
the fish of the presence of food in that particular place. Sight will 
not do—fish cannot see beneath them—and the fish comes to the 
food whether the water is clear or muddy; and, further, sight can- 
not penetrate mud, even when held in suspense in the water: 
hearing cannot help, for there is constant noise in the water, and 
a pebble thrown in will not affect the fish: the objections to the 
theory of taste, smell, and touch are equally strong. 

The writer was much interested some time ago at the way this 
was exemplified in the case of the electric cat-fish—not the 
electrical eel of Buffon, but the Malapterurus electricus. 

It is not a well-known fish ; it has no scales, is very sluggish, 
and not at all keen-sighted. 

By the courtesy of the Curator we were allowed to put our 
hands into “her” tank, and on touching her received a slight 
electric shock, but she moved slowly about and was not at all 
concerned at the intrusion. 

The moment, however, a tiny piece of food even touched the 
water she became violently agitated, and darted about until 
she caught it as it sank. She did not go straight to the food, 
evidently because she could not see it distinctly, but never- 
theless she knew of its presence, and exerted herself greatly until 
she found it. On a later day, after a full meal, even the same 
food touching her tail did not make her move. 

Who, twenty years ago, would have believed that the same 
creature could be possessed of lungs and gills? Now we know 
the little walking fish—Periophthalmus Koelreuteri—which is thus 
endowed. The little creature closes its lungs and swims about, 
and later, after filling the pouches in each side of its head to keep 
its gills wet, walks out on the bank and lies basking in the sun. 

Who could have explained, thirty years ago, the power of the 
fire-fly or lightning bug to show a light except by the clumsy 
“instinct” or phosphorescence? Now, I suppose we simply allow 
the poor insect to switch on the electric light. “Instinct” will not 
do. When we touch a thing we know that we are touching it, 
and so it is with fish and their food; they énow where it is, and 
there they go and get it. 

Why should not a fish have a sense that is denied to man, and, 
if so, what is that sense, and how can it be described other than by 
the lame word “ Instinct”? CHESHIRE OAKMAN, 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


Dublin 


I HOPE nobody will be so ungallant as to suppose that my powers 
of persuasion were not equal to the task of convincing Carlton that 
Ireland was the one place he was pining to visit. It takes some 
time to realise the full weakness of a man’s strength, but having 
once done so, the complications of life are considerably lessened. 
Carlton, who had begun by objecting violently to my suggestion, 
proceeded to mild acquiescence, and finally, at the Dalbiacs, took 
the credit of the whole expedition on himself, and talked of nothing 
else. If he enjoys himself he will continue to imagine the idea 
originated with him, while if he is bored it will redound to my 
discredit. So like a man! 

Our Scottish visit passed all too quickly. I am sure there is no 
more exhilarating air in the world than that of Aberdeenshire. It 
even went to the head of the dreary Cabinet Minister, who, as our 
host and his country’s most solid support, has not done much to 
add to the gaiety of nations. But on his native moor he seemed to 
develop a latent tendency to mirth, and even perpetrated an occa- 
sional pun ; but this was not till late in the day, and after he had 
read the 7imes right.through from beginning to end. I always 
look with interest on the Zzmes as an awe-inspiring, medizeval 
relic. But it was at a Highland gathering that our host really gave 
evidence of an inner and hitherto unsuspected capacity for en- 
thusiasm. 

I wonder if anyone has ever yet appreciated the mse en 
scene of a Highland gathering. Nothing more primitive can be 
imagined. The scene was lovely. Hills all round covered with 
gorse and crowned with golden reflections of the sunlight. The 
bare white village lay sheltered under the stern crags like a 
Puritan maiden clinging to a Roundhead trooper. Down came 
the clan with pipers and a long stream of more or less ragged 
retainers. The crowd collected, and contests of a most elementary 
nature began. Nocourse was marked for the races, and a “ fly- 
ing start” occurred in some corner without any time whatever 
being kept. As for a:“’krect card,” the local “ meenister” would 
think that pandering to the ways of that scarlet city— London. 

Tossing the caber.‘is the sort of exercise Goliath might have 
enjoyed before breakfast, but to me it appears a sport for savages. 
The dancing is the one redeeming feature, and is really excellent. 
With wild whoops worse than German “ hochs,” the Highlanders 
foot it with terrific energy to the tune of the inevitable bagpipes. 
Oh! those pipes—they played round the house, turning my 
dreams to nightmares hours before I was called in the morning. 
They prevent conversation at dinner, and even supersede the band 
at balls. There is no end to them, in fact, except an end note 
which wails away as the piper gets scant of breath. It takes such 
a woeful lot of energy to exhaust a Scottish piper. 

Our journey to Ireland was sufficiently uneventful. Carlton, 
chastened by recent.experiences in cross-country travelling, was 
more successful than usual with Bradshaw. On arriving in 
Dublin, however, we found our luggage had been left behind 
somewhere. Carlton. proceeded to use abusive language to the 
guard and porters, who gazed at him in astonishment, tempered 
with sorrow at the display of so much ill-feeling, considering, no 
doubt, these Saxon vituperations as one more injustice to Ireland. 
In honeyed accents they assured him it would come on by the 
next train, but Carlton was not to be pacified, and was in the act 
of composing a letter to the Z7mes on Irish railways when the lost 
luggage arrived. 

Our first feeling on entering Dublin was one of disappointment, 
principally caused by the fact that it was not raining. We had 
only the vaguest ideas about Ireland, but we did expect it to be 
wet, and having provided ourselves with new macintoshes we felt 
a little injured at the brilliancy with which the sun shone, and the 
Italian blue of the sky. Our car-driver was another disappoint- 
ment ; we expected a flow of wit from his lips which would have 
kept us in a continual state of convulsions, and he displayed no 
greater sense of humour than that of the London cabby when he 
receives his legal fare. 

The only thing which exceeded our wildest dreams was the 
smell of the Liffey, by the banks of which we had to drive from 
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one station to another with handkerchiefs held over our mouths 
and noses. The inhabitants gazed at us in amusement, and the 
driver assured us the odour was very healthy, and would be q 
great loss to the town when the drainage works are complete, 
which will be in twelve months’ time. Dublin is packed for the 
one great week of the year. Every hotel is full and every room 
taken. The amount of entertainment crammed into the one week, 
the Horse Show, Leopardstown Races, Flower Show, cricket 
matches, Vice-Regal garden party, makes even the seasoned 
Londoner pause for breath, Grafton Street in the morning is the 
scene of general excitement ; the shops would disgrace a provincial 
town in England, but who cares? The sun is shining, universaj 
good temper prevails, brogues rich and rare pervade the air, every. 
body knows everybody else, all are bent on enjoyment and all 
roads lead to Ballsbridge. For this is the opening day of the 
Great Horse Show. 


IN PASSING 


THE PARTRIDGE CALL 


SHRILL and shy from the dusk they cry, 
Faintly from over the hill : 

Out of the grey where shadows lie, 

Out of the gold where sheaves are high, 

Covey to covey, call and reply, 
Plaintively, shy, and shrill. 


Dies the day, and from far away 
Under the evening star, 
Dies the echo as dies the day, 
Droops with the dew in the new-mown hay, 
Sinks and sleeps in the scent of the may, 
Dreamily, faint, and far. 


Frank Savile, in the “‘ Pall Mall Magazine.” 


A lady writes from Marienbad: “The weather is rather cold 
and rainy and changeable, but Aadi/ués of Marienbad do not seem 
to mind that. ‘Lord Renfrew’ is quite acclimatised, and takes his 
morning glasses and the walks which always follow them, rain or 
no rain, or whatever the temperature may be. Marienbad is very 
satisfied with ‘their’ Prince, who goes here, there, and every- 
where, like any ordinary mortal. He has been going in for hats 
en gros, favouring particularly the real Tyrolese style, with a 
tuft of the beard of a chamois stuck behind, like a sort of inverted 
shaving-brush.” 


The dislike of the late Tsarevitch to speak a foreign language 
was a trait very uncommon among Russians. Once he was s0 
silent at dinner at the Embassy that the wife of the English 
ambassador expressed the hope that he was not ill. “No, 
madame,” he replied ; “I was only thinking how few words were 
worth translating.” “How about intercourse between nations, 
sir?” “Russia should be Russian, not a St. Petersburg edition of 
Parisian small talk,” said the Prince briefly. 


It is not generally known that Lord Kitchener is emulating 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and means to have a menagerie. He has 
bought an island at the first cataract of the Nile on very 
advantageous terms. There he proposes not only to try what 
flowers and seeds are adapted to the climate, but what animals 
can be rendered indigenous. This knowledge he will turn to 
financial advantage, for the Sirdar has a very keen eye for the 
“ bawbees.” 


An intimate friend relates that Sir Henry Gordon always had 
the greatest confidence that his famous brother, General Gordon, 
would come back from Khartum. Only a week before his murder, 
Sir Henry was tracing on the map the probable route the hero 
would take on his return journey, when a friend asked if he were 
not alarmed for him. “The man who did what my brother did in 
China can, under God, be in no peril in the Sudan,” was the 
prompt reply. 
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Professor Hubert Herkomer, who has just been made a Knight 
of the Prussian “Ordre pour le Mérite,” has worked hard for the 
distinction. The Professor’s artistic reputation rests almost 
entirely on the few good portraits executed by him when he had 
till to fight for a place. Success has spoilt Mr. Herkomer. A 
good painter turned German Emperor is a phrase that may explain 
the situation. For the Professor, having turned out a few ad- 
mirable portraits, set to work in every other direction. 
paper readers have learnt how he composes music, writes plays, 
and performs other remarkable feats, while visitors to this year’s 
Academy Exhibition have seen the execrable stuff that Mr. 
Herkomer described asa shield. Mr. George Moore compared 
the Professor’s portraits to German cigars. Some, notably the 
“Miss Grant,” are excellent, but to carry Mr. Moore’s simile 
further, one and all are founded on Havanas. Mr. Herkomer has 
imitated many of his betters. His pseudo-Fred Walkers have at 
times been almost pathetic in their futility. 


Itis curious that the Prussians should still retain the French 
phraseology that distinguishes the “ Ordre pour le Mérite” from 
all the other things that have been Germanised of recent years. 
But the order so remains and is likely to remain. Some of our 
readers may remember that it was the only decoration that Carlyle 
cared to accept. He refused Beaconsfield’s offer of a G.C.B. and 
baronetcy, but accepted the Prussian order when offered him in 
recognition of his services to German literature and history. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer refused the order a short time ago, as he has 
refused all other such distinctions. 


Regret will be felt at the news that the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany have had to temporarily suspend their engagements. It is 
just a quarter of a century since Carl Rosa began his plucky musical 
experiment, and of those who sang in his first series only Mr. 
Charles Santley is still before the public. The great baritone 
acted in the inauguration performance of “ Figaro,” and just as he 
was waiting for his cue, he found he had no hat, a necessary 
property in the scene, so he calmly took Rosa’s opera hat—a 
somewhat anachronistic addition to the attire of the sixteenth- 
century. 


DOSSIER 
Soup. 
Consommé & la Bordereau, 
Potage Guérin. 
Fish. 
Rogets a I’'Italienne. 
Goujons de l’état-major. 
Entrée. 


Diables a cheval. 
Aubergistes 4 la dame voilée. 
Paté de foie Clam. 


Hors de combat. 
Hachis anti-Sémite. 
Galanti de veau. 
Huitres a la petit-bleu. 


Gonse roti. 
Hanche d’Esterhazy. 
Boulets ala Labori. 

Biftek de Q. 








Sweets. 
Mme Henry. 
Gelées de l’évidence. 





Dessert trés varié. 
Café noir de Lebon. 





Graces de Mercier. 
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VIRGIL (guéding the new Dante): Onwards, Dreyfus. 


should all go well—arrive at the ‘* Paradise ” of Freecom. 


III 


The French usually have a happy phrase. But seldom has 
that universal nuisance, the wa/inée hat, been more appropriately 
designated than as “la Trouble-Féte.” Will not that clever 
“Englishman in Paris,” Mr. Vandam, trace it back to some 
episode under the Second Empire? He seldom leaves a modern 
epigram without naming a political grandfather as its author. 


The interest in the forthcoming publication of the posthumous 
romances by Dumas and their recent withdrawal from Cyprus by 
M. Apostolides, recalls to a correspondent that, once before, no 
small excitement was aroused in that island by the fiction of the 
great French writer. Long before the present spread of education 
in the island, an enthusiastic Greek admirer of Dumas translated 
the “ Musketeer” series into the native tongue, and used to give 
weekly readings to the poor of Larnaca. The enthusiasm excited 
by M. Cypriani was unbounded, and he thus brought a ray of 
romance into many sordid lives. He is now living, at an advanced 
age, in Alexandria. 


The Scott cult threatens to become a formidable rival to the 
Burns cult north of the Tweed. To mark the occasion of the 
128th anniversary of the birth of Sir Walter Scott, the monument 
in Edinburgh was last week adorned with a huge wreath, about 
eight feet in diameter, composed of heather and thistles, with the 
word “ Waverley,” and the date “1771.” Attached to the wreath 
were bows of satin ribbon of the design worn by Scott when 
receiving George IV. on his visit to Edinburgh. The statue of 
Sir Walter in Glasgow was decorated with laurel, evergreens, and 
flowers ; and in the evening a programme of Scottish music was 
rendered at the base of the statue by the band of the Royal Scots 
and the Glasgow Male Voice Choir. Later the members of the 
Glasgow Sir Walter Scott Club dined together, and “The Im- 
mortal Memory” was duly toasted. 


Both the Home and Colonial authorities seem so pleased with 
the result of sending the New South Wales Lancers to Aldershot, 
that the proposal that, next year, a battalion of Australian Infantry 
shall follow in the footsteps of these pioneers is being seriously 
discussed. It is to be hoped that the scheme will be carried out, 
for an Aldershot training is an invaluable experience to Colonial 
raised troops. 


RECOMPENSE 





‘* Hell” you have already faced ; 
now you have only to pass through the ‘‘ Purgatory” of your trial, when you will at last— 


[Lustige Blatter. 








SOME SEA-FOWL 


Sap and solemn are most of the sea-fowl, having about 
them none of the glad restlessness of the brighter birds of 
land. The old green shags that dry their wings on the 
frowning rock alongside which my coble dances at her 
anchor are among the strangest, sitting like hawks on 
their perch, opening every now and again their great 
craws and throwing in the air some half-digested launce 
or pilchard. There for hours they will sit, sometimes 
full twenty feet above the fallen tide, some hours later 
splashed by every spit of foam. No one molests them here- 
abouts, and they gravely watch the small boats anchored 
around in quest of bass and mackerel, nor deign, like the 
gulls, to leave their stronghold and hang around the craft 
for scraps of fish. Not unlike cormorants, yet of slighter 
stature and lacking the white collar feathers, they are as 
ungainly on their feet, as unpleasing in their voice, as 
noisome in their odour. Yet, sailing in some calm bay, 
they make no ungraceful objects, and the agility with 
which they will dive in the bare instant of alarm and 
swim full fifty yards beneath the surface, greatly to the 
confusion of Cockney gunners, does credit to fowl of such 
unpromising build. See them fly, too, with neck out- 
stretched and quick beat of the long wings, never rising 
more than three or four feet of the wave-tops, and many 
clumsier winged creatures might be named. 

A more elegant fisher is their cousin, the gannet that 
wheels out yonder in the bay, his plumage throwing back 
the white light of the sun, and anon folds his darker wings 
and drops headlong on the pilchards that break the water 
like falling shot. Only the other evening the fish were 
leaping within twenty yards of the beach, leaping there in 
their thousands. And an hour later came one of the most 
terrific thunderstorms that Cornish folk have seen these 
five years. The fish knew of the coming change, never a 
doubt of it, though it might be difficult, in our limited 
knowledge of the matter, to assign’what we should be 
pleased to regard as a valid reason for their eccentric 
behaviour in consequence. Two or three hundred feet the 
gannet soars in the clear air, then hurls ‘himself, the 
destroyer, on the terrified shoals beneath, snapping in his 
long and pointed mandibles all that are spared by the bass 
and pollack. 

Not hereabouts do the gannets rear their broods, but 
afar, on Lundy Island, or amid the lonely sea-crags of the 
dim Northern Isles. Goodness only knows where they lie 
of calm days, for only when there is a curl on the waves, 
when the south-west wind carries away all the sound of 
Plymouth guns, may you encounter more than perchance 
a stray gannet, and him not fishing, but apparently 
awaiting disconsolate the rising of the gale that fills his 
sails and enables him to make the grandest flights that 
ever cross British waters. The shags, on the other hand, 
are about in all weather, and here too, among the flat 
rocks they have their unclean nest and teach their young 
the useful arts of diving in the clear pools and spearing 
small fishes with the beak. 

Close to my boat a couple of little puffins and a guille- 
mot are dancing, yet smaller winged craft, on the white- 
flecked waters ; they dive at a movement of my long rod 
and are gone, emerging again a hundred feet or so on the 
other quarter. The bright colours of courtship are wearing 
off the puffins’ bills, but traces remain of the quaint orna- 
mentation that at such time they assume. The artlessly 
disproportionate beak stands out like a great nose and 
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imparts to the little bird an expression ridiculously severe, 
All three birds presently stand, as it were, on the water 
and violently flap their wings; after which the puffins, 
paddle round head to wind—a necessary position for an 
bird that would leave the water—and fly off in the direc. 
tion of the wreck-loving Deadman. Perchance they breed, 
amid its inaccessible ledges, though the Scillies should, 
according to the books, be their nearest home. The little 
guillemot now sets its black feet paddling in earnest ang 
shoots away beneath the surface for some scraps of a 
pilchard that we have allowed to drift away close to the 
bass lines. Times and again both species, aye, and shags, 
are taken in the trammel nets, paying the last penalty for 
a little snack of red mullet. 

The gulls are many, and always, for all their stupidity 
and greed, charming. More particularly do the confiding 
young%birds, yet dark in the coat, appeal to the angler. 
naturalist, for they hover almost over his gunwale and take 
titbits practically from his hand, since scarcely does the 
morsel touch the water ere it is held fast in those hooked 
scissors. All the gulls laugh, not merely the so-called 
Laughing Gull; and the variety of their other notes 
reminds one of good Gilbert White’s owls that hooted in 
B flat,yF sharp, and various other semi-tones. Yet, for 
all their apparent merriment, I suspect the gulls are sad: 
as the rest. There is no merriment in the sea. Soothing 
in one mood it may be and restful, but its peace is the sad 
peace of the grave. Joyous birds would be out of keeping 
with such a travesty of home. Their place is in shady 
woodlands and amid green hedges. F. G. AFLALO, 


A COUNTERBLAST AGAINST 
CRICKET 


Every sweet has its sour, and most pots of ointment 
contain a fly or so. To be a Briton, of course, is both 
sweetness and ointment. Yet the Briton, like the white 
man, is not without his burden. And, for me at any rate, 
the predominating, back-breaking weight in that burden 
is the game called cricket. I quite recognise that to say 
an evil or disrespectful word about a game whose chiefest 
exponent, apparently, is a little boy named Collins, were 
to court the scorn of honest men. And to admit that one 
has never visited either Lord’s or the Oval, that one has 
never set eyes on Kumar Shri Ranjit Sinhji, or Dr. Grace, 
or Trott (who in Heaven’s name is Trott?), and that the 
poetical works of Mr. Craig are a sealed book to one, 
would—in the present state of public opinion—be tanta- 
mount almost to social suicide. Therefore the evil or 
disrespectful word will not, on this occasion, be forth- 
coming ; neither shall I venture upon anything in the way 
of compromising admissions. But against cricket—and 
as an honest man and the son of an honest man, I trust 
that what I am about to observe will not be counted to 
my reproach—against cricket, ‘he game of games, the 
delight of innocent boyhood, the business of ardent ado- 
lescence, and the sole topic of Summer conversation with 
sane maturity and senility—against cricket (not to crack 
the wind of the poor phrase) I cherish something in the 
nature of a GRIEVANCE, 

Now any expert in lunacy will tell you that grievances 
are curious things. Their origin, for example, is often 
very difficult to trace. If I were asked to say when my 
own particular grievance (against cricket) began to get an 
unpleasant hold of me, I should be seriously put to it for 
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an answer. Twenty years ago my attitude towards the 

e was one of mere apathy. I saw men, as trees, 
walking at and around six pieces of varnished wood set 
up in the middle of a green meadow. I passed by, and 
there was an end of it. Ten years;later I was still apathetic. 
Then, for some reason or other, people began to talk to 
me. ‘*Centuries” had come into fashion. A prince whom 
my friends spoke of tenderly and awesomely as “‘ Ranji” 
(by the way, why don’t admirers of Mr. George Meredith 
talk of ‘‘ Georgy,” or admirers of Mr. Beerbohm Tree of 
“Beery” ?)—this Prince Ranji was ‘‘ compiling ”—I think 
“compiling” is the word—wonderful and unprecedented 
scores. And seemingly all male Britain desired to emulate 
him. The papers were full of it. So were the "buses, 
so was the Underground. For my own part, I was 
not stirred. Men got into a way of asking me ‘‘ How 
many Sussex had made?” I explained to the fifteen- 
hundredth inquirer that I neither knew nor cared— 
which shocked him. ‘I thought you were English,” 
he remarked severely. Later this same man—he hap- 
pened to be a friend of mine—asked me to go up to 
his Club and see him do something ‘‘ at the nets.” We 
went right across London, and came at length to a field 
where there was an old horse browsing. My friend 
shouted for a man named Jim, and questioned him 
straitly as to the oiling of a bat. After a quarter of an 
hour's conversation it appeared to be decided between 
them that, on the whole, my friend’s bat did not require 
oiling. Then we went to the dressing-room. It was full 
of shirts and other garments, dependent from nails, and 
the back of the door bore a legend like this :—‘‘ Gentle- 
men are requested not to pinch each other’s jewellery.” 
Of course the words were different, but that is what it 
amounted to. Subsequently I sat on alawn-mower, what 
time Jim and an assistant flung balls at my friend’s legs. 
He was hit, once, very soundly in the body, but otherwise 
the long, slow London afternoon passed without incident. 
In the end I fell asleep. 

I have not been to see anything done at the nets since ; 
nor do I propose to repeat the experience. Yet, from 
cricket I find it utterly impossible to get away. It 
declines to leave me alone. And this is my grievance. 
Go where one will, it is Cricket, Cricket all the way. 
Babes and sucklings babble of the Australians, the Test 
Match, and ‘‘ form” as to the manner born; the average 
man, whether in the street or elsewhere, has neither soul 
nor breath for other matters, and the morning, evening, 
and weekly Press give him the thing he wants, in the 
shape of column on column of ‘ Cricket Mems.,” 
“Sketches at Lord’s,” ‘‘ Lunch Score ” editions, ‘‘ Cricket 
Portraits,” Cricket interviews, and kindred kickshaws, 
written in an arvgot which only the elect may construe, 
and, as a rule, most vilely illustrated. Nor is the news- 
paper Press by any means singular in this fearsome pur- 
veyal ; for the magazines, both threepenny and “high 
class,” have taken up the wondrous tale, with the assist- 
ance of the cheapest kind of half-tone process-block ; and 
I am informed, on what I consider to be very decent 
authority, that certain publishing houses now sit at home 
with bags of gold between their knees, anxiously awaiting 
the advent of the man who will bring them another 
“Jubilee Book of Cricket,” or another ‘*W. G.: His 
Book.” I hear, too, that we are within measurable dis- 
tance of the day when certain fatuous journals will feel 
constrained to offer to their readers for a mere song ‘‘ The 
100 Best Books about Cricket,” bound in cricket-ball 
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leather, and delivered ‘‘complete” in a revolving book- 
case made out of old Australian bats. 

Even the honest Muse (or what is left of her) is 
dragged down to serve the dainty ear of ‘‘ followers” of 
the game. Here is a sample of her, praising cricket even 
to her own disparagement :— 


More mighty than the bat, the pen, 
And mightier still as we grow old, 

And hence I needs must scribble when 
I’d fain be bowling—or be bowled. 

Yet thoughts, whate’er the task, will stray, 
To work they never wholly yield ; 

And mine on every sunny day 
Are in the field, are in the field ! 


This—if I may be allowed for the nonce to use the par- 
lance of them that walk in flannel attire—utterly bowls 
me. The umpire in my bosom gives me ‘‘ out” as I read 
it. And “out” I go. 

One word at parting. It will, I hope, be evident from 
the foregoing that there is at least one solitary male 
person in London to whom cricket is not dearer than the. 
apple of his eye. If I could only bring the world at large 
to a due recognition of that fact I might be able to spend 
the balance of my days in comparative peace. Will the 
barber who shaves me, the waiter who brings me dinner, 
the ’busman who drives me, the little boy who desires me 
to purchase ha’penny papers, and the ancient sage who 
sits next me in overcrowded railway carriages—will these 
worthy people kindly make a note of it ? 


WITHIN THE RADIUS 


LADY SALOP’S DARING 
By Albert Kinross 


THE young man who had announced himself as Falconer spent @ 
secure if comfortless night in Lady Salop’s deserted wine-cellar. 
Nor was he quite unhappy. True, the place was immoderately 
damp and the cold stone floor proved but a sorry resting-place for 
one thinly attired and in evening clothes ; but not infrequently the 
soul of man can rise superior to its environment. No sooner had 
the key turned in the door than Falconer, instead of giving thanks 
to Providence for Lady Salop’s unforeseen and timely intervention, 
was seized with an uncontrollable access of laughter. That the 
evening’s chances should in the end have led him to a stone 
prison situated somewhere in the basement of Campden House 
was stuff too amusing to resist. And yet there were people 
abroad who complained of the dull monotony of modern life! 
Surely London, Falconer’s London, was the very city of adven- 
ture! Rheumatism might plague him on his release—but for 
the present, here he was incarcerated, actually incarcerated, and 
his gaoler one of the most notoriously beautiful women in London ! 
The humour of things was uppermost all that night. 

There was no furniture in his apartment save a pile of straw 
shields that had once protected the contents of a dozen cases of 
champagne. It was from this heap that Falconer constructed his 
mattress ; a bed somewhat musty to the nose, and chill with 
proximity to damp stone foundations, it must be confessed. Sleep 
came fitfully to him after he had stamped the cold out of his 
limbs and made further inroads on the straw. The night had 
its humours, but beyond, it was restless, rendered interminable 
too, as owing to the nature of his cell, no light entered from 
without to proclaim the hour. His captivity and the darkness 
must come to an end, he thought, and for long sat up awaiting the 
footsteps that should bring release. The Countess of Salop her- 
self, accompanied solely by the Earl and Mr. Comyns, his secretary, 
opened the door of the wine-cellar and bade him good morning. 

“ Y ou have, I trust, spent a comfortable night,” she continued, 
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with the air which has long made the breakfast-table of Campden 
House distinguished above its fellows. 

“ Never slept better in my life,” responded Falconer, more apt 
than honest. “If these gentlemen will provide me with clean 
linen and a tub I shall have further reason to remember your 
hospitality.” 

At this readiness the Earl seemed greatly amused. “ Your 
tastes, I perceive, are simple,” he jovially interposed. “When you 
have disentangled yourself from your bedding,” he added playfully, 
alluding to the copious garnishment of straw out of which Falconer 
was struggling, “my friend Mr. Comyns is at your service. 
Comyns,” concluded the Earl, “ you are about the same build as 
this gentleman. Be good enough to see that he lacks for nothing 
while under my roof. And now may I say I shall expect to see 
you both at breakfast, and we will allow you fifteen minutes at 
the outside.” 

“ Make all haste,” put in the Countess ; “and, if I may be so 
bold,” she added, “I would suggest a shave.” 

Whereupon this noble couple graciously made way, leaving 
Falconer to follow the secretary into the upper regions of the 
house. 

“I—I suppose I can trust you with a razor?” said Comyns to 
his charge, as the latter selected a shirt of a particularly elegant 
design. 

“ And a strop,” added Falconer, with admirable coolness. 

“Then you are not mad?” politely inquired the hesitating 
secretary. 

“More than averagely sane, I imagine. Few men derive as 
much pleasure from their existence as I do; and that, I take it, 
is the supreme test of sanity,” returned Falconer. 

“Delicately put,” said the other. “I can strongly recommend 
those neckties ; you are at liberty to choose any one on the string, 
with the exception of the yellow /ou/ard with the pink spots. I 
received it in circumstances « 

“T quite understand,” Falconer interrupted, with enviable tact. 
“‘ The lady had little taste in neckties, but a supreme eye for their 
wearers.” 

Mr. Comyns bowed. “These perfumes, too,” he remarked, 
“are also at your disposal—all save this flask of Violette de 
Parme, the contents of which, you will observe, are already on the 
wane. It is the lady’s own essence, and one drop sprinkled on a 
cambric handkerchief instantly brings}her;before me.” 

“TI should be the last to deprive you of a single visit,” said 
Falconer with feeling ; “but may I be permitted to smell the 
stopper ?” 

Mr. Comyns hesitated for a moment. “Such a course,” he 
replied at last, “ might tend to compromise the party in questicn. 
The world grows smaller daily, and with the best of intentions one 
may often encompass betrayal. Were“this essence not a perfume 
peculiar to the lady——” 

“Your views are my own in this as in all else,” interposed 
the discreet Falconer. “I have yet to shave and to select a 
parting ; you will pardon me if I venture to hurry through these 
operations.” 

Attired in Mr. Comyns’ second-best morning suit, Falconer 
took his seat at the Salop breakfast-table. 

“I warn you,” said the Earl, as soon as the domestics had 
quitted the room, “I warn you that at eleven precisely the gentle- 
man who had you in his care has promised to call for you. Till 
that hour we propose to treat you as one of ourselves.” 

“And supposing he does not call?” demanded Falconer 
lightly. 

“Then we shall detain you till the luncheon hour, by force if 
need be, when, unless you have other engagements, we trust you 
will join us over a dish of mutton and baked vegetables.” 

“The hospitality of Campden House has not been overrated,” 
said Falconer, with an inclination towards the Countess. “I 
accept this invitation conditionally. You in your turn must agree 
to dine with me at some place in town.” 

“TI could imagine no more delightful climax to the present 
situation,” assented the Countess ; “but you will pardon me if I 
postpone cancelling my arrangements for the day until the baked 
mutton is disposed of.” 
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“T see you are still a sceptic—as you have every reason to be,” 
laughed Falconer in the eyes of his gaoler. 

The Earl, whose gravity had been of a more formal nature. 
again interposed. “It is half-past ten,” said he; “will you join 
me in a Cigarette until your possible removal? The Radical 
papers are in the morning-room, the Unionist in the library. Lady 
Salop and myself take different sides in politics. However, on so 
exceptional an occasion as the present, I am willing to follow you 
into whatever camp you please.” 

“T am of her ladyship’s way of thinking,” said Falconer 
briskly ; “the party that has her favour has my vote.” 

The Countess smiled graciously and led the way to the 
morning-room. 

“My notoriously Radical opinions,” she began, after Falconer 
had safely executed a series of yawns behind the Morning Leader 
—he was feeling the loss of a night’s rest acutely—“ are easily 
explained. Tory Countesses are numerous, so numerous that 
they obtain no special notice even in their own Party organs until 
they attract the doubtful attention of the halfpenny papers. They 
must go on the stage, or divorce their husbands, or get writted for 
debt before cutting any public figure at all. With us Radicals it 
is altogether different. There are only two of us, and we jointly 
monopolise the social columns of our Party’s papers. Here is 
last night’s reception,” continued her ladyship, unfolding the 
Daily News. “ Half a column of advertisement ! and had I been 
a Tory Duchess not a line would they have given me. As for you, 
see how you have been exploited— Gallant Capture of an Escaped 
Madman’—‘ Lady Salop Humours the Lunatic,’” she read aloud, 
“Delightful, isn’t it? And if I had been a Tory they'd have 
polished it all off in half a dozen lines !” 

Thus in agreeable converse did the half-hour pass. Eleven 
o'clock struck, and there was a pause. A step was heard at the 
tradesman’s entrance, but it was only the butcher who had called 
with the mutton. A groom crossed the grounds, a district mes- 
senger arrived with a packet for her ladyship; but no sign was 
there of the individual who had arrived in hot pursuit the night 
before. 

“You will certainly stay to lunch ?” insinuated the Countess. 

“ Nothing could give me greater pleasure,” replied Falconer, 
“ And as for the counter-claim, will you permit me to send a mes- 
sage to the Hotel Cecil, asking them to reserve a special table for 
our party ?” 

Falconer duly sent a man with the telegram. “And now,’ 
said he, addressing the assembled company, “may I beg of you 
all to set your minds at rest, and to no longer regard me as a 
maniac who has outwitted his keepers? My name, I admit, is net 
Falconer, nor did I arrive here under actual invitation ; I am but 
the nephew and companion of an elderly gentleman, once a West 
India merchant, but now retired. My behaviour last night, I 
admit, may be regarded as frivolous. Nevertheless there are cir- 
cumstances, as I shall presently explain, that atone for these 
irregularities. If you will allow me to sleep on a sofa till lunch 
time I shall, after that meal, give you a true account of myself, 
and of the various diverting events that ended in my capture and 
imprisonment in your lowest wine-cellar.” 

To this request everyone present heartily agreed. Some hours 
later the same company had reassembled in the morning-room, 
and was listening with great attention to 


The Story of the Young Man and the Three 
Negresses. 





A VOLUNTARY. 


Words are but fragments of unuttered thought, 
Songs are but words kissing each other's lips, 
Music Love’s footsteps as along she trips ; 

Love is life’s balm, from Heaven to each one brought, 

Life, but a breath, so soon by Death upcaught, 

And back across the Night to God it slips. 


From “* Songs from a Studio,” by Arthur T. Woodward. 
(Melbourne: George Robertson & Co.) 
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A WOMAN, THE TWELVE APOSTLES, 
AND DELAGOA BAY 


BARBERTON at last! A. and I had left Ladysmith, where the 
railway then ended, a week before, and for seven days, from dawn 
to dark, had been hurrying across the veld, the naked, roadless 
veld, as fast as four horses could take us and our Cape cart. It 
was August and therefore winter, and we were 5,000 feet up in the 
air ; so, though the sun shone out of a cloudless sky, the wind was 
edged with frost. My terrier, Pups, made a very good foot-warmer ; 
but at Laing’s Nek, and again between Ermelo and Lake Chrissie, 
the cold was so intense that even Pups was no good, and A. put me 
inside his camel-hair sleeping-bag, where the wind could not touch 
me. Except the camel-hair bag the only bit of comfort I had in 
all that long journey was at “ Robertson’s.” I shall never forget 
“Robertson’s,” and how, bone-tired and hungry, we passed at a 
step—it seemed like magic—from the dark, frozen veld into what 
might have been the dining-room of a well-appointed country 
house at home. I had been fancying that we had left comfort and 
civilisation behind us away down in Natal ; but here, right in the 
heart of the wilderness, were both in plenty and perfection—a 
beautiful home, English from drawing-room to kitchen, from rose 
garden to harness room. It was a private house, not a hotel ; 
but the owner had set apart some outbuildings where passengers 
by the line of coaches between Natal and the Transvaal, in which 
he was a partner, might obtain housing and food for the night. 
Driving our own cart we had no claim even to this accommodation, 
but by good fortune we had met him at breakfast at a wayside inn 
near Majuba Hill, whose story he knew and told as one who had 
played a part in it, and he had invited us to put up with him. 

Of what happened during the three days after quitting this 
haven of rest my memory is blank. I grew feverish with fatigue, 
and at “‘ White’s””—a canvas shanty styled a hotel, with a general 
store attached—A. had to rest the horses and me a whole twenty- 
four hours. There we fell in with a woebegone pair on 
their way back to civilisation. Their cart had capsized within 
sight of Eldorado, and in capsizing had so damaged one of its 
four occupants that his only chance of recovery was to return to 
Kimberley, whence they came. He was too hurt to travel alone, 
so one of his undamaged companions, turning his back on beckon- 
ing Barberton, volunteered to accompany him. Both have since 
“‘made their pile,’ however, and one of them will soon be a mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons. 

Suddenly, in the early afternoon of the seventh day out from 
Ladysmith, A. pulled up the horses on the very brink of a precipice. 
We had reached at last the edge of the great South African table- 
land, and there, 2,000 feet below us, lay the mining town of 
Barberton, its tin-roofed houses sparkling in the sun like bits of 
glass scattered over a distant meadow. But how to get down to 
it? A. had been warned that the road down from the heights into 
the valley was bad and would need careful driving, so bad, indeed, 
that it had been dubbed the “ Slide,” yet he could not believe that 
the broken track—the rocky bed of a dry torrent as it seemed— 
which went zigzagging down into the depths below was the road 
by which the miners of the De Kaap Valley communicated with 
the outer world ; but finding it was even so, we decided to send 
our cart on ahead in charge of the “boy” and go ourselves by 
the coach which would be due along a little later in the afternoon. 
It was an unhappy choice. Our cart arrived safe and sound, but 
we did not. Late that night six bruised and battered passengers, 
myself the worst, were carried into Barberton ; the coach a wreck 
at the foot of the “ Slide.” 

“Six weeks on the flat of her back, and then home with her as 
fast as you can go,” was the doctor's verdict next day. Fora week 
or two we would not believe him. Like all the rest—and Barber- 
ton, not Johannesburg, was the biggest and busiest town in the 
Transvaal in 1886—we had come for some of the “ribs of gold” 
said to be hid in the hillsides around us. But at the end of a 
month, though I had begun to move about a little, we had to con- 
fess that the doctor was right. So we decided to leave the gold 
“for another time,” and make our way to Delagoa Bay instead of 
going back over the high veld to Durban. Many said we were foolish 
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to make the attempt, and prophesied disaster. The track, such as 
it was, ran from end to end through wild country abounding in big 
game, and therefore in lions and tsetse fly ; and the tsetse fly, to 
say nothing of the lions, make such havoc among horses and cattle 
that very few travellers—and these on foot—ever came in or went 
out by Delagoa Bay. With donkeys, however, A. was sure the 
journey might be done, because, although donkey is the lion’s 
favourite dish, fly does him little harm. Then we had Sir Thomas 
Tancred’s permission to use the thirty miles he had built of the 
Delagoa Bay Railway if only we could find the loose end of it. 
“ Make for Moveni,” he said, “ and thence keep due north till you 
strike the metals,” a simple enough direction once you have found 
Moveni, which was precisely what we could not do. But the diffi- 
culty at the moment was to find twelve donkeys. Everybody 
seemed anxious to buy, and nobody willing to sell. At last A. fell 
in with a Portuguese, who offered to supply us in a week’s time 
with a choice team—the “ Twelve Apostles” he called them, add- 
ing that they were all of “ high family and very joyous.” 

In due time the donkeys arrived—a mangy lot, with not a hint 
of “high family” about them, and all the reverse of “ joyous.” 
But it was too late to be critical ; so early next morning they were 
inspanned to the light spring waggon which had been fitted up 
to serve me as bedroom and boudoir, and with ten days’ provisions 
we started for Delagoa Bay. At the very first outspan Piet, the 
Hottentot, who had been engaged as guide and driver, ran away, 
and was seen no more, and A. was left with twelve donkeys and 
a sick wife on his hands and 160 miles of wilderness ahead. 
Our sole remaining servant, the cook, was an Indian—Johnny by 
name, and Johnny turned out to be a jewel. When quite a 
pickaninny he had been taken into the household of Dr. Jameson, 
then a physician at Kimberley, and there had graduated as valet, 
cook, groom, gardener, and coachman successively. What he did 
not know in these capacities was not worth knowing. His remarks 
on men and things were something to hear, so shrewd and genial. 
Only he was very dirty in his person. He would admit, when 
expostulated with, that, from our point of view, his dirtiness was a 
drawback, and, as far as dry friction would go, he did his best to 
remedy it. But he drew the line at washing; it made him 
feel ill, he said. 

The second day out the Twelve Apostles—“ bucked up,” as 
Johnny explained, by high feeding—fell upon one another tooth 
and hoof, and for half an hour the team became a hillock of dust 
and donkey. They were presently disentangled and set in order, 
but right to the end they were a source of vexation and delay. 
They could not have been the Twelve Apostles A. bought them for. 
At any rate, none would answer to any of those venerated names, 
and when you remember that a donkey will only obey orders 
addressed to him personally by name, it will be easy to understand 
the fix we were in. Later we fell in with a man who recognised 
two as lately his own. A. had been calling them Philip and 
Bartholomew, but it turned out that they were really Sir Evelyn 
Wood and Sir Redvers Buller, and so addressed they became 
changed characters, and all the rest of the journey were a 
pattern to the other ten, whose names we never discovered. At 
night, as a precaution against lions, the donkeys were tethered to 
the waggon itself, inside a circle of bonfires. But what meant 
safety for them meant sleeplessness for us ; for they were con- 
tinually rubbing themselves against the waggon, or shaking it as 
they shivered with fright as some wild beast prowled around ; 
while to keep the bonfires alight, A. and Johnny were on the move 
all night. But though one heard them every night I only once 
saw a lion in the flesh. I was walking on one morning at sunrise, 
leaving the waggon to catch me up, when suddenly Pups sat down 
paralysed with fright ; a minute after a lion slouched out of some 
bushes a few yards and catching sight of me actually broke into a 
trot and ran away, with Pups, now quite recovered, in full chase. 
Johnny’s comment was as usual to the point: “He weren't 
hungry or there’d be no missus any more.” 

Over the Lebombo range and across the Komati river, where 
we were nearly drowned, and then on to the endless flats covered 
with low thorny bush where for two days we looked in vain for 
Sir Thomas Tancred’s railway. This country is featureless and 
seemingly uninhabited, so that there was nothing to steer by 
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and no one to inquire of. At last, on the ninth day out, A. decided 
to abandon the search for the railway and keep due east until we 
struck Delagoa Bay ; and as provisions and water too, which we 
had now to carry, were running low, we determined to travel by 
night, all the more as the heat in daytime was breaking the 
donkeys down. About two o'clock the next morning I was 
awakened by the jolting of the waggon and a loud “ Eureka !” from 
A. He had found the railway, and all we had now to do was to 
camp by the side of it until a contractor’s train should come along. 
It was Sunday, and everybody had gone into Lorenco Marquez 
for the day ; so there was nothing for it but send on Johnny with 
the waggon and donkeys, ourselves waiting until next morning, 
when we hoped to be able to return by the train which would bring 
the contractors and their gangs back to their work. It turned out 
as we expected, and at ten o’clock next morning I was as comfort- 
able as kind hands could make me on the little locomotive bound 
for Delagoa Bay—the first woman to travel that way. By noon we 
were in Lorenco Marquez, where, had it not been for the courtesy 
of the officials of the Eastern Telegraph Company, who insisted on 
being our hosts, I must have slept in the streets. There were two 
hotels, but neither would take us in—I being a woman, and there- 
fore a nuisance in the eyes of their hard-drinking customers. But 
I had no cause to regret it however, for the Telegraph Station on 
Reuben Point, in the character of its inmates and the comfort of 
its appointments, was like a bit of old England. There we spent 
three pleasant days high above the dirty low-lying Portuguese 
town until the steamer arrived which was to takeus home. They 
tell me that Lorengo Marquez has greatly altered for the better 
since I was there twelve years ago ; but it can never be what it 
might be until the Union Jack flies over it. CAs 8 DAs 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


{ AM not a “literary gent,” but one who has to earn a living by 
“strict attention to business,” as I usually say in the circulars to 
my customers soliciting a continuance of their favours. Still, 1 am 
a constant reader of THE OUTLOOK, and have been interested in 
the articles “ Of Beauty and—the Public,” if not impressed by the 
style in which the writer seeks to disguise his meaning in words. 
He makes no attempt to imitate the terseness of Swift, the grace 
of Addison, or the simplicity of Goldsmith. I am, however, in 
entire sympathy with his view, though of opinion that he has too 
restricted an outlook upon life. There is a large world outside the 
three-mile radius from Charing Cross. 

It may be that “when the sleeper awakes” he wili find 
posterity interested in the adventures of Sherlock Holmes and 
Dr. Nikola; and that if no one makes its laws, it can draw a 
constitution from the ballads of “‘ Barrack-room” and “ Dagonet.” 
But I do not think so. These things are not even for an age, let 
alone all time; and probably Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” will 
outlive “With Kitchener to Khartum.” Think of the change 
which has come over the surface of public opinion since the early 
eighties. Who dare predict its aspect a decade hence? And 
again how unwise to be guided only by the world “ which adver- 
tises itself” ! 

Business takes me to London two or three times a year, and 
when I see there the feverish pursuit of wealth and pleasure ; 
when I pass along Piccadilly at night, and amid “wheels within 
wheels,” and see the “ Gay Lord Quex” and the “ Belle of New 
York” returning from the Empire, I pause to ask myself— 
“ Whither ?” 

When I get home I reflect that after all what I have seen is 
only the froth (maybe the scum) of life. I recall that, if less in 
evidence, there is still a mass of people which, though not 
puritanical, does not frequent music-halls ; which can still read 
Shakespeare and Milton, and has not lost the taste for Words- 
worth and Tennyson ; and calls Scott, Dickens, and Stevenson its 
favourite novelists. 

Perhaps, after all, the world is not such a —— 


Leeds: August 21. JOHN SMITH. 
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Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


Mr. Macdonald’s magnificent articles deserve to be read by 
every intelligent man and woman in England. It is only to be 
regretted that his personal prejudices have led him to introduce a 
particular cultivator of the dying art—happily not named. For 
the question is one, not of this poetic writer or the other, nor even 
exclusively of poetry at all—although by the sanction of all ages 
since Aristotle (except our own) poetry has been held the first 
business of letters. The issue is wider than this ; it is one of the 
momentous questions of our time. 

Said a publisher to me the other day: “We want no more 
books—least of all good ones. The public won’t buy them. Of 
magazines, if only they are bad enough, we can’t have too many.” 
One of the greatest poets of the century, now dead, said to me: 
“Literature goes down to perdition on a torrent of trash; in a 
century it will be a dead art.” If my friend the publisher is right 
the poet’s prediction was not premature. 

The English lettered public of the two hemispheres is to-day 
a hundred times as great as it was at the beginning of the 
century, and real literature finds scarce one reader for ten in those 
days. The dram-drinking of magazines is in truth fast vitiating 
the palate and destroying the mental fibre of the race. Not 
alcoholism to the body is so ruinous as magazine reading to the 
mind. It is the amphitheatre of Rome displacing the theatre of 
Athens ; and, indeed, the sensations of the modern magazine are 
curiously like those of the arena. The public has no leisure to 
enjoy the exhibitions of the lyre and tripod as well as of the rudis 
and pileus. Refuse it the worse, it will enjoy the better. 

I will not at this hour evoke cynicism by an appeal to ideals, 
sentiment, or the spiritual nature of man. We are nowadays all 
aware that these things are “stuff and nonsense.” But even the 
hide of the British Bull is not at all points impervious. There 
remain two appeals: (1) to the National Vanity ; and (2) to the 
National Pocket. 

1. The mission of the Anglo-Saxon race is, of course, to “lick 
the world.” Two requisitions for this little performance we 
acknowledge : armaments to ply, and men willing to be hired to 
ply them. Cash buys both ; but I have been reading history, and 
find a third which cash will not buy. Mr. Macdonald has the gist 
of the matter when he recalls the phrase of the Aristotelian poetics: 
piunow mpagews crovdaias. National greatness has two manifesta- 
tions: strenuous action and strenuous poetry. The two are 
probably inseparable. Six times in history something very like 
this little affair of “licking the world” was notably accomplished : 
(a) in Periclean Greece ; (4) in Augustan Rome; (c) in Ghazne- 
vidian Persia ; (@) in Catholic Spain; (e) in Elizabethan England; 
(f/) in Georgian England and Germany. Now it happens that 
these are the names of the six great periods of poetry : those of 
(a) AZschylus, Sophocles, and Pindar; (4) Virgil, Ovid, and 
Horace; (c) Firdausi, Ferruchi, and Ausari; (@) Calderon, 
De Vega, and Cervantes ; (e) Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Spenser ; 
(/) Scott, Shelley, and Goethe—to name only a few peaks of each 
mountain range. For, in each case, the poetry had its roots in the 
hearts of the people. The Aschylean theatre was built to seat 
50,000 spectators ; Augustan poetry sold freely at 5 denarii a copy; 
Mahmoud’s Persia supported 400 poets ; the Spanish camctoneros 
comprised thousands of popular ballads composed and sung by all 
classes from the vicos hombres to the muleteers ; De Vega found a 
market for 2,000 dramas ; Moore, Scott, and Byron sold poems 
for thousands sterling, and Elizabethan London, the tenth of ours, 
employed fifty dramatic poets (equal to 500 for Modern London), 
many of them of the first rank, whose theatres were filled—not by 
the meretricious attractions of stage scenery and pretty actresses— 
these were unknown ; but by the sheer intellectual worth of the 
recitals. To-day no theatre will entertain a dramatic poem ; and 
a London bookseller said to me : ‘“‘ Why those fellows the poets go 
on writing I can’t tell! We never by any chance sell a copy of 
any of them.” That he forgot Mr. Kipling does not detract from 
our argument. The Music Hall Balladry of our Banjo Bard—so 
well intended, but, unlike his admirable feuilletons, so thin, ill- 
wrought, and anti-poetic—is of quite another genre to the high 
poetry of those classic times. A great literature does not sing of 
how— 
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“ Potiphar Gubbins, C.E., 
Stands at the top of the tree.” 


Its concern is not with the peculations and intrigue of Indian 
Civil Servants, but with the pathos, the triumphs, the tragedy, the 
passions, and the ideals of life. Imperialism is a pretty senti- 
ment: it would be a noble one if it meant a heroic resolve to 
maintain by national military and naval service the sublime 
heritage of Freedom won by our fathers. 

To gauge the sincerity of the Imperial craze I have often in 
conversation hinted at a limited conscription. The answer has 
always been, not “It is needless”—leaders of the Army assure 
me it is needful ; not that it would be expensive—they assure me 
of the contrary ; but “ Free Englishmen would never endure the 
sacrifice”! Free citizens, forsooth, and not prepared freely to 
undergo military training for their fatherland! The cry of Im- 
perialism rings hollow, like the pseudo-poetry it applauds. It is 
the purse-valour of the smug jobber and his clerk. All honour 
to the handful of heroes who fought a Manila or an Omdurman ; 
but the battle to test our brag will be another affair, and the 
people who lack heart and wit for poetry will be found wanting in 
war. Our Marathon will not be won without an /Zschylus, nor 
our Lepanto without a Cervantes, nor another Armada save we 
are fit to welcome a Shakespeare. Arms and numbers being 
matched, the victory will fall to of omovdaio.; and the mea- 
sure of our fall may prove to be that of the bathos of our 
poetry. 

2. But since our vanity and our valour alike seem at bottom 
to be of the purse, let us lay stress on that appeal. And here we 
can be more brief. Blink the facts as we may, that class of the 
population whose intellectual food was in Athens Aschylus, in 
Rome Virgil, in Persia Firdausi, and in old England Shakespeare, in 
modern England battens on “Snippets” and the cheap maga- 
zines. And this is the net result of thirty years’ Education in the 
Industrial Era. My dear British Ratepayer, have you reflected 
on the extravagance of this £10,000,000 a year spent on your 
Elementary Schools? PHILOPOIETES, 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I have read Mr. Macdonald’s brace of articles on the above 
subject with much interest and no little amusement. Strange as 
it may seem, I have for years past felt that the highest kind of 
literature was not to be found in “the more popular magazines,” 
and yet “the more popular magazines” are exactly the kind of 
reading which I, for one, prefer. I gather from Mr. Macdonald’s 
own statement—coupled with the obvious popularity of “the more 
popular magazines ”—that in this preference I am not singular. I 
infer also that, in Mr. Macdonald’s view, such a preference is not 
a creditable one ; that it spells “ music-hall mindedness,” and that 
it means the ultimate ruin of the country. All of which may be 
true. But will Mr. Macdonald tell us what precise form of reading 
“must, might, could, would, or should” take the place of “the 
more popular magazines”? It is true that in his second article he 
says an excellent word for poetry, and is at great pains to explain 
(with the assistance of Aristotle) that a true poem is a really fine 
thing. Most of us, of course, had a suspicion that this was so. At 
the same time Mr. Macdonald admits that true poetry is not by 
any means the easiest reading in the world, and surely he would not 
condemn a person who, like myself, does nine hours more or less 
hard work in the City daily, to go home and devote his evenings 
to an examination of the “ Psychic Tension” of Milton, or Shelley, 
or Mr. William Watson! Personally, I don’t think I could 
manage it. Still less pleasant would it be to me to spend my 
evenings wading through recent books of verse on the off chance 
of finding an occasional “true poem” in one of them. Perhaps | 
take Mr. Macdonald too literally. I am a mere uncultured inquirer 
after truth. And if Mr. Macdonald can suggest any species of 
literary pabulum which is calculated to suit the tired man at his 
tiredest with greater nicety than ‘‘the more popular magazines,” I 
Should be glad to hear of it, music-hall mindedness notwith- 
standing. H. SPICE. 

Clapham, S.W. 
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DEMOS AND MUSIC 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Apropos your article on this subject last week, I am afraid 
it is often the conductor who is not the musician. For the 
matter of that there are executants who, if you asked them 
to play Beethoven, would blush as though you invited them to 
read the Bible. On the other hand, the public that listens has an 
ear for everything. Its curiosity is ungaugeable. I was at the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition at an immoral hour the other evening. 
Up and down walked the sirens, the chute shot into the ripples its 
living freight, the crowd swarmed like ants before that Grundian 
béte noire the Matabele kraal. And yet, believe me, there were 
people attentively examining the bituminous products. Music? 
Oh, yes, there was music, both trite and silly, and a good-tempered 
public languidly applauding. The band was military, I believe, 
and I confess I think the interest of Mars in music is confined to 
rhythm and ¢emfo. I have been dreadfully disappointed whenever 
I have listened to a military band. 

And I affirm that the choice of what is‘paltry and faked is due 
to the conductor and not to the whistling boy. True, we all suffer 
from the mania for “bits,” and in music, as in literature, peck as a 
sparrow pecks at crumbs—taking our crumbs from any number of 
loaves. To settle into the argument of a sonata is not for people 
wandering round a suburban tank distractingly gay with coloured 
lights. And yet we are still the public that looks at bituminous 
products, that reads the Zzmes, that listens to oratorios. We 
have the gift of earnestness. I have known a policeman sit on 
the stairs to listen to the Schubert his lodger was playing. I have 
melted quite an uneducated woman with the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s Op. 13. No, it is the executants and conductors who 
are to blame. Soaring melody falling to flatness, as in ‘‘ The Cock 
of the North,” is better than tweedledum and tweedledee that are 
flat all the time. Unfortunately it is tweedledum we get—perhaps 
because it lends itself to an infinite doubling of the parts. And 
surely it is the bands, too, who perpetuate those shameless pot- 
pourris which the name of Winterbottom calls to mind. I am 
rather incoherent, but so is Earl’s Court, so are London County 
Council programmes, so are bands in general, so is everything. 
Perhaps some more gifted reader will state more forcibly the dis- 
satisfaction of your faithful reader, COTTON WOOL, 


THE OPIUM CURSE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I forward you by this mail a small book containing the opinions 
of over 500 physicians on the opium question in China, which may 
or may not interest you. 

I have, I believe, travelled more in different parts of the 
interior of China than any other white man out here at present, 
and I fully endorse all that has been said upon the subject. Opium 
is now produced all over this Empire, and I doubt if the stoppage 
of the z#zfort of our Indian drug would affect China to any very 
appreciable extent. Less likely is it that the experiment will be 
tried. The findings of the Opium Commission as regards China 
are certainly incorrect, and the majority of oz opium comes here. 
According to the Commissioners twelve times as much Indian 
opium is exported to China as is consumed in India ; the evidence 
from China we might expect would be in proportion. Instead of 
this being so, out of 2,220 pages of the report and evidence, 350 
only relate to China and the Far East. 

I hold no brief for the missionaries or total abstainers ; but 
simply am not blind to the devastation caused out here by opium. 

Kwangtung, China. BRITON. 


[The pamphlet which our correspondent sends us is issued by 
the Anti-Opium League, and quotes the opinions of over 100 
physicians on the use of opium in China. The compiler of the 
pamphlet is Dr. William Hector Park, surgeon-in-charge of the 
Soochow Hospital, surgeon to the Imperial Maritime Customs, 
&c., and it is published at the American Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanghai (one copy 30 cents, 400 copies £10). The 
opinions are certainly remarkable.—ED. | 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loophole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row 
August 25, 1899. 


MY DEAR FANNy,—I picked up a new tale, For a God Dis- 
honoured (John Long. 6s.), the other day, by “the author of *#**#**.” 
I know what those stars mean, but you shall not need to tickle my 
hand, Fanny, to find that I can keep a secret. I shall always 
remember the story whose title is withheld from you for two inci- 
dents, one comic, the other finely tragic. In the former a young 
lady declares her intention not to marry till she is fifty and her 
lover sixty-five, and means it; in the latter a wife struggles 
loyally under the terror of a sentence spoken of her husband, 
a sentence that runs like a worrying fugue through her brain : 
“Every man of ours cuts him dead.” Justice is the god referred 
to in the new story, in which, be it said, the author again 
creates an imaginary world of philosophical women to please— 
the author. (Ha! you thought to catch me with the pronoun, 
but, though I die of the injury to my style, 1 will stick to the 
unrevealing substantive.) Is it permissible to suppose a woman to 
be so like her husband that she can take his part in the House of 
Lords? N’importe. The author of “ ******” accepts the responsi- 
bility, and the god is dishonoured by the deceit of the votary and 
her appearance in “bifurcated garments.” A farrago, you say? 
No, Fanny, that is why I spoke of the book. Clotilde is grand 
and adorable as well as preposterous, and the case for woman’s 
right to representation in the Gilded Chamber is illustrated with 
much ingenuity. I shall never forget Alwyn, the ascetic, frightened 
to death by his own virility, or, to put it more definitely, self-slain 
with the object of punishing himself for the revolt (alias “ sin ”) of 
his insulted body. Clever observations, flashes of truth and poetry 
are all to be found in this strange book which lends itself readily 
to caustic wit and slovenly misrepresentation. Read it, though 
not for art’s sake. Believe me, you will reach a “ veined humanity ” 
ere you cut very deep in it. 

The contrast between the types of our anonymous friend (which, 
though very uncommon, are as real to him or her as the moon is 
to Ouida) and the bluff realism of Mr. Pett Ridge’s figures is 
amazing. We are glad when Mr. Pett Ridge deserts, as in 4 
Son of the State (Methuen. 6d.), his photographic and rather in- 
significant street-and-tram dialogue in favour of connected narra- 
tive. Bobbie Lancaster is as “vulgar” a boy as the Rev. Mr. 
Barham’s immortal acquaintance at Margate, and his enthusiasm 
for pocket-picking more sophisticated than Oliver Twist’s. But 
he grows out of it, bless you! and saves the Admiral’s life. He 
has his good times too, and, when a lady calls him “ dear,” asks 
for “not so much.” That speech will cause him to fall in your 
estimation. I know you will, however, persevere with Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s spirited tale of Slumland and the way out. 

Jetta “could not stoop to low vice—nineteenth-century vice.” 
There you have the whole pathos of Jn/e/ix (John Long. 6s.). 
For, from the point of view of good morals, the lady loved 
too late. Lady Duntze has contrived a touching story, though, 
even with one’s handkerchief before his eyes, it is impossible to 
withhold a smile at the sinister reappearance of our old acquaint- 
ance, the poison which leaves no trace. But still, something so 
human and horrible as a throttled love takes a very bad artist 
to render uninteresting. “You have treated me like a dairy- 
maid,” says the poor heroine when her lover suddenly presses 
“burning, passionate kisses on brow and cheek and lips.” How 
very English is this idea of one love being more genteel than 
another in its final expression! But to pass on. 

Two books (both in the second edition) about boys lie before 
me. If you want to be more than ordinarily glad you are Fanny, 
just Fanny, with idle white hands, unshamed by the spatulate 
fingers of plodders, knowing that 


* You have the better, being more fair than they,” 


read Professions for Boys and How to Enter Them (Beeton & Co.). 
As I skimmed Messrs. M. L. Pechell and James J. Nolan’s pages 
all the sickness of my early life came back. Again I heard the 
words: “If a telegram were posted at St. Petersburg at 5.3 A.M., 
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at what time would it reach Philadelphia?” and knew that the 
obtaining of a boy-clerkship in the Civil Service hung on my 
answer. The old graphomania, or anxiety as to handwriting, 
again flustered me as my eyes turned to the Mercantile Career, 
In a word, the book gave me a mauvais quart @heure in spite of 
some remarks of an intellectuality by no means strenuous, such as 
this : “‘ The solicitor’s profession is an honourable one, even if over. 
crowded.” (If it were dishonourable to be in a crowd, where 
would brother C. be, jammed as he is in the crowd of your 
adorers?) Professions for Boys is, however, a useful and fairly 
comprehensive book, and, according to the Most Reverend Dr, 
J. E. C. Welldon, late Principal of Harrow, a unique one in its 
way. It may help, if diplomatically placed within parental reach, 
to rid you of those enfants terribles, your younger brothers. The 
other book about boys, to which I referred, also touches on girls— 
The Essentials of School Diet (Rivington. 6s. net). When I recall 
the “spotted Dick,” the incoherent bread-pudding, the gluey 
batter of my youth, I rub my eyes at Dr. Clement Dukes’s conception 
of meals. “ Roast shoulder of veal boned and stuffed,” “ rissoles,” 
“ castle puddings,” “ macaroni cheese,” and words of like succulent 
meaning run like a tune in my head. I like Dr. Dukes’s idea that 
breakfast should be a good substantial meal, and tea a fairly light 
one. Itis useful advice, too, that fruit should not be taken at night. 
Worthy man ! he would intercept the young porker bound for the 
tuckshop. But would any diet, however expensive, deter a boy 
from consuming “ winkey-wum” and hokey-pokey? ‘“ Yah! who 
poisoned his grandmother?” was the cry of my schoolfellows when 
the hokey-pokey man came round; but he pitched the stuff into 
their mouths all the same. It is the girls who are in danger of 
not eating enough, thinking it unladylike perhaps, which is a pity, 
as they grow faster than boys. 
Good-night, Fanny ! 
“ Heaven me such uses send, 
Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend !” 


Yours faithfully, B. ROUSER, 


P.S.—I could not resist the quotation, of which the appearance 
of two more volumes—“ Othello” and “ Macbeth ”—of the pretty 
“ Chiswick Shakespeare” (Bell & Sons. 15. 6d. each) reminded 
me; but obviously my Editor, and you, fair Fanny, care more for 
the accuracy of my picking than the certainty of my mending. | 
am not quite sure of Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations. That of the 
Witches in “ Macbeth” is foggy to the point of being un- 
intelligible. 


REVIEWS 
MEDIAEVAL MAGIC 


‘Fable and Song in Italy.” By E. M. Clerke. 


Richards. 5s. 


London : Grant 


Is it a dreadful heresy to say that what may be typified as the 
tradition of knighthood at war with magic has nowadays only a sci- 
entific interest? The irony of the proposal were pleasing, for never 
was anything more opposed to science than the rigmaroles in 
octave stanzas of Matteo Boiardo. ‘ Nature had endowed him,” 
says Signor Rajna, as quoted by Miss Clerke, “with a precious 
faculty .... of bringing forth a new world from a chaos of 
elements.” This sounds very fine, but what if the new world were 
alsoa chaos? And really, with the best wish in the world not to 
sniff at our childish predilection for marvels, it seems to us it was. 
For what sort of things exist in that world? Well, for one thing, 
“the enchanted horse, Bajardo, who understood human speech.” 
For another, “a gilded lance whose touch unhorses the stoutest 
knight” ; and it is the boast of the poet to tell in a subsequent 
canto, 
“Chances more strange, and deeds and marvels greater, 
Than e’er were sung or written by narrator.” 


It was a world without law, and without allegorical significance, 
and it could only culminate in the absurdities of Lodovico Dolce, 
who described the career of Count Orlando, a herculean nephew 
of Charlemagne. This Count combines “two famous classical 
feats” in one labour, “since he sows with the dragon’s teeth of 
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the Cadmian fable a field ploughed by a pair of furious bulls like 
those yoked by Jason.” Some one blows a horn, and the noise 
results in the appearance of a truculent dragon “ breathing flames 
which consume in a trice the Count’s shield and armour.” Exit 
Count, cremated, you say? Nota bit of it. He slays the dragon, 
sows the teeth, and then kills the warriors which sprout therefrom. 
In the course of these proceedings we read, 


“The doughty knight his armour buckled on,” 


though where he got it from, after it had been burned, is a mystery. 

No, no! This “ world” won’t do. There is no reference in it 
to reality except in the matter of love. There is no restraint ; it 
does not content itself with one magical piece of furniture for one 
story. Nothing seems to belong to anybody in particular, or a Puri- 
tan might object to the splendid larceny of Boiardo’s Orlando. 
Even Ariosto, a satirist of a high order, who seems occasionally 
to cast a hard cock eye on the doings of his Orlando, leaves us 
wondering if the genius of the episodical narrative, the whole 
excuse of the interminable octaves of Middle Italy, is to be found, 
neither in Boiardo nor Ariosto, but in our own Byron, the zprov- 
visatore of “ Don Juan.” 

But it is time to consider Miss Clerke’s volume in less general 
fashion. It is an uncommonly skilful attempt to put before 
the reader an account of the sources and subject matter of 
medizval Italian song and story. This is done by the aid of a 
considerable amount of translation—in many instances from 
originals unintelligible except to a specialist—in which Miss 
Clerke acquits herself on the whole very creditably, and if she has 
a rhyme or two that sets the teeth on edge, one reflects that con- 
tinuous versified translation presents appalling difficulties. Turn- 
ing to the chapter on Italian folk songs, we notice in “The 
Return” an interesting parallel to a well-known ballad by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, “Soldier, soldier, come from the wars, why 
don’t you march with my true love?” In “ The Return” the 
maiden exhibits a similar curiosity, and, as in Mr. Kipling’s ballad, 
when the soldier informs her her lover is dead, he offers himself 
as a substitute. We quote three verses :— 


“ Prithee tell me, oh fair youth, 
My true lover did you see? 
Yes, I’ve seen him in good sooth, 
Though his face was strange to me. ... 


O fair youth, I prithee say, 
Was he honoured by his peers ? 
Fifty torches led the way 

And as many cymbaleers. 


To the earth she sinks tear-laden, 
Sinks to earth in grief and woe. 
Cheer ye, cheer ye, pretty maiden, 
And in me your lover know.” 


The chapters on “ The Tuscan Béranger” (Giusti) and Man- 
zoni are removed from the general scheme of the book, but their 
interest excuses their presence. Here are three verses by Giusti, 
which deserve to be written on walls—wherever there are walls— 
in Universities and other places where they imitate :— 


‘J, too, mistook my cue, and in the heats 
Of youth, with glance inspired and fervid lip, 
Paid toll to Petrarch in a noviceship 
Of amorous bleats. 


But on my ear at every instant smote 

A secret voice from conscience’ deep recess, 

In accents low, but with emphatic stress, 
‘Alter thy note’ .... 


Praised be the man who to the end doth wear 
His proper garb, although he may have died 
A very dunce, if his lip ne’er hath lied, 

Oh dunce most rare !” 


An occasional lapse into floridness and extravagance is the only 
fault we should impute to the critical part of this volume. It 
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seems to us absurd to write of Boccaccio’s Emilia that she “is 
still perhaps the most life-like zzgénue in ancient or modern 
art.” 

When all is said and done, the cult of the life-like is practised 
more to-day than ever it was. It is true George Arthur, in “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” broke down in class over a passage in the 
Iliad. Heaven forbid that we should deny the spell of humanity 
exerted in fables of long ago! But when it comes to zmgénwes, are 
there not a dozen lady novelists to-day who could beat friend 
Boccaccio ? 


A GOOD AMERICAN 


* Books and Culture.” By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
“ Nature and Culture.” By Hamilton Wright Mabie. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 3s. 6d. each. 


AN American writer has lately explained that nothing so much 
disheartens the educated American, abroad in these parts for the 
first time, as the blank absence of recognition with which we 
encounter the names which stand to him for the summation of 
modern culture, if not for the opening remarks of the Day of 
Judgment. On this side we also have our complaint to make ; for 
every Britisher has been made silent for a moment, once and again, 
by the casual way in which Americans will (to take one frequent 
instance) quote you, along with the names of Demosthenes and 
Chatham, those of three fellow-countrymen of his own. So the 
fact that Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie’s name is new to readers in 
this country is consistent with the possibility that it may be a 
household word in Boston. It has now arrived among us, and is 
entitled to a welcome, which will probably be accorded to it in 
proper measure, but for quite mistaken reasons. 

The word “culture” appears on both title-pages, and even Mr. 
Mabie’s reiterated definitions of the word will not disabuse the 
common reader of the idea that “culture” means “the improve- 
ment of the mind” by the habit of reading. The volume on 
‘*‘ Books and Culture” is, indeed, entirely concerned with the profit 
to be derived from familiarity with acknowledged masterpieces. 
We may say at once that we are acquainted with no other book 
which treats of that theme with such conviction, such continuity or 
(subject to a reservation hereafter to be mentioned) with so ex- 
haustive an exposition of the means of saving grace to be found 
in good literature. Nevertheless, in all this we have morals and 
metaphysics rather than literary criticism. For criticism is 
curious and tolerant of detail ; it aims at defining in each case, 
at knowing and doing justice to, what is specific and accidental, 
rather than at abstracting a general formula from each new 
instance. In this sense criticism, being a practical art, is realistic 
and dramatic, for it cares for the fact and the individual character, 
whereas the improving contemplation of things dissolves all the 
angles in a mist of somewhat humid emotion. 

We have to welcome in Mr. Mabie, then, not a professional 
critic of books, but a very thoughtful writer on the dietetics of the 
soul, the nurture of which and its consequent strength and scope 
are conditioned, as he would say, upon our estimate and right use 
of the occasions presented in books, in Nature, and in the sum of 
situations that is called Life. He is something of a transcen- 
dentalist, in that he is fond of carrying back his topic into 
categories—such as Racial Experience and The Unconscious— 
that are not just on this side of the obvious. Personally, we 
approve. We consider, indeed, that the tendency to transcen- 
dentalism is the positive gain to American thought resulting from 
its eclecticism, its Alexandrianism ; just as the imitativeness of its 
literature, its essential unimportance, its poverty of dramatic power, 
and of any but the superficial forms of humour, are the negative 
side of that account. Occasionally, too, a sort of psychic fermenta- 
tion takes place among the mass of unrelated conceptions which 
eclecticism brings together, and then you have “ Schwarmerei,” if 
not inspiration. Hence the Plotinus of old Alexandria; and the 
Plotinus of the new Alexandria was hight Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
With Emerson Mr. Mabie has much in common, though, of 
course, his tether does not go so readily—so very readily—to the 
circumference of the Cosmos and beyond. Another difference is 
that everything he tells you seems to have been patiently thought 
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out by him—not found or seized—and it is set forth with a pains- 
taking desire to be useful to the reader. So his sentences often 
read like a succession of literary propositions which have been 
carefully elaborated with a view to finality, in which you have the 
whole truth of that particular matter once for all. This is the 
legal manner of the Scribes, those parliamentary draftsmen of 
ideas. But the greater teachers proceed by casual assertion and 
half-truth, and are not careful of the whole content and application 
of their words ; which gives them the immeasurable advantage of 
being able to use the vernacular. Next to a defect of instant 
speech, of ready market-words for things, we note in Mr. Mabie a 
continuity of mood that does not pay to Nature the seemly com- 
pliment of imitation. She to all appearance has embarked upon 
the most extensive and serious piece of business we know of. Yet 
she plainly has her festive moments, and as plainly nudges the 
wisest men when it is time to interpose a little ease. 

Perhaps the Alexandrianism we spoke of has something to do 
with a certain want of individual note, of personal quality and 
humour, in so many good American writers; perhaps the pre- 
valence of the magazine and the signed article has still more. But 
the explanation nearest at hand, and the one that goes farthest, is 
the influence of women. That influence makes always for safety 
and second-rate conceptions, it is satisfied with superficiality in 
treatment, it is gratified by demonstrations of the obvious, it is 
edified by the discussion which leaves things where they were. 
You may see a summary of it in any social gathering, where the 
women, and especially the good women, will be seen to hang on 
the words of precisely the most commonplace and colourless man- 
person in the room. Now, whereas the two greatest literatures 
of the world, those of Greece and of England, have been written 
by men for men, and are therefore supreme in impregnative energy 
and manifold originality and beauty—the literature of America is 
written mainly for women, and is disabled by the hesitations and 
arrests of that initial misdirection :— 


“ Dread of woman, doubt in man... 
So the Infinite runs away !” 


The fact becomes a matter of remark, of regret, when one has to 
note in a writer of great thoughtfulness and wide knowledge of 
the things of the mind a certain defect of individual force and 
masculinity which would probably not have become apparent had 
the lot fallen to him in other places. 


IN A MODERN OPHIR 


“ Sketches and Studies in South Africa.” By W. J. Knox Little, 
M.A. London: Isbister. 10s. 6d. 


IT is regrettable to learn that in 1898 ill-health drove Canon 
Knox Little out of England into South Africa. We might, how- 
ever, consider ourselves the gainers by the bsight and interesting 
“sketches” contained in this volume if it were not for the 
“studies” added thereunto. The defence of Sir Bartle Frere 
might well have been left to specialists, and a gentleman who 
owes to miscellaneous reading his knowledge of the events and 
persons of a complicated tangle of history for which the historical 
perspective is still lacking might well have left the subject alone. 
How much pleasanter if the Canon had followed the charming 
example of Miss Balfour, whose “ Twelve Hundred Miles in a 
Waggon” is untainted by controversy ! 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Rhodes, and we have a glowing 
tribute to the force and fascination of that undeniably great figure. 
Here is a description of Groot Schuur as it now is, the old house 
having been gutted by fire almost entirely in 1896 :— 


“The house is in the best old Dutch style. At the head of 
the flight of steps by which it is entered is a s/oef, and within 
two spacious entrance-halls. ... The long front is termi- 
nated at either end by giant gables, and the chimneys are 
extremely picturesque, with a twist like the chimneys of 
ancient manor-houses in England. . . . The grounds around 
the house are as striking and as remarkable as the house 
itself. Passing out under the broad beautiful colonnaded s/oep 
at the back, the eye rests first on low walls or balustrades 
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marking off the gravelled court from the rising ground above 
On these low walls cluster bougainvilleas, of which the deep 
hues contrast strikingly with the clear white of the low 
balustrades and the rich brown of the gravel. Beyond the 
balustrades rise terraces with steps of old brickwork, and, on 
either side, flower beds rising up—height above height—to 
the green turf beyond. But these are no ¢iny flower beds cut 
out in trim arrangements, but huge masses of flowers— 
fuchsias, tall many-coloured kannas or Ceylon lilies. To the 
right .... are fascinating rose gardens. These are on a 
large, almost w#/d scale, and yet of the choicest and most 
exquisite roses... . But ¢he feature of the flower gardens is 
higher up beyond the rose garden. Here is a wide far. 
reaching cavity in the stretch of turf which slopes towards 
the heights above.... Anything [here] small or pre- 
Raphaelite . . . . in detail would be out of harmony with the 
stately background of the giant mountain. Instead of attempt- 
ing to treat this perplexing reach of ground in the ordinary 
way .... it has been made an extensive acreage of the 
most magnificent blue hydrangeas. ... When the eye is 
raised and rests upon the turf in the upper terrace it meets 


long lines, like the aisles of a great cathedral, of gigantic 
pines.” 


The public share this pleasaunce with Mr. Rhodes even to the 
extent of carrying away armfuls, and even cartloads, of splendid 
flowers. Mr. Rhodes says, “ Well, they enjoy it; why should | 
keep it all to myself?” 

In the chapter on the Transvaal there is a capital description 
of a native dance :— 


“There seemed to be several ways of beginning it; but 
the usual one is for one native to come out, or rather spring 
out, with a huge leap and a jump from among the rest, and 
begin prancing up and down before them all. . . chanting 
something . . . which we were told was a story of a fight. .. . 
At regular intervals came the deep-toned chorus from all 
the others, and out came at the same time sixty or seventy 
black legs, all stamping like the reciter.” 


There was much applause ; but the loudest was reserved for a 
dancer who did the common gamin’s catherine-wheel trick, which, 
of course; was not a novelty to the Canon. 

Our traveller found the Rand “stink” with money. One is 
grateful for the plain word. What aman sees is always interest- 
ing ; it is not quite the same as what any other man sees. What 
he “ retails” is quite another matter; and here we take leave of 
Canon Knox Little. 


THE HEART OF ASIA 


“The Heart of Asia.” By Francis Henry Skrine and Edward 
Denison Ross, Ph.D. London: Methuen. tos. 6d. 


“ SOME people may be Rooshans, and others may be Prooshans ; 
they are born so and will please themselves. Them which is of 
other naturs thinks different.” Mrs. Gamp’s want of explicitness 
with regard to the Russian question is by no means exceptional. 
How many well-informed people are ignorant of the very names 
of the khanates. Of Russia’s conquests in Central Asia and her 
methods of government their notions are equally vague. There 
is a confused idea of Transcaspian railways, the lengthening of the 
shadow of the Bear, and the menace to our position in India. On 
the other hand, much nonsense is talked of the impregnability of 
our Indian frontier and the disinterested attitude of Russia towards 
our Eastern possessions. That the absorption of India is a dream 
too wild for the most aggressive adviser of the Tsar is the positive 
view advanced by the authors of “The Heart of Asia.” In the 
meantime Russia has been absorbing and assimilating until her rail- 
ways have reached to within three hundred miles of Chitral. It 
appears that absorption is her »d¢¢éer, and it seems likely that she 
will continue to absorb and to assimilate until she has obtained 4 
base at the gates of our Empire. The menace is distant, no 
doubt : our children may not live to see the fulfilment of it, but it 
is undeniably there, and it is to be hoped as undeniably vain. 
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But history rather than prophecy is the province of Professor 
Ross and Mr. Skrine, who have offered us for the first time in any 
fanguage a consecutive history of Central Asian events from the 
earliest days. “The Heart of Asia” appears as a timely and 
necessary sequel to Lord Curzon’s work on Central Asia, which 
was published ten years ago. A generous admiration of Russia 
and a strong sympathy with her work in Transcaspia and the 
Khanates permeates the volume, and suggests an incalculable 
benefit to humanity in the prospect of an Anglo-Russian alliance. 
The difficulties of the union are fully acknowledged at the same 
time. The book is suitably illustrated by interesting photographs 
of Central Asia and several excellent drawings by M. Verestchagin, 
who has generously consented to their reproduction. 


THE LAST OF THE STUARTS 


“ Gerald Fitzgerald, the Chevalier.” By Charles Lever. Lond 
Downey. 6s. 


THE publishers have acted very judiciously in republishing this 
experiment of Lever’s in the historical novel which has lain buried 
for so many years in the back numbers of the Dudlin University 
Magazine. It is not, to be sure, an absolutely perfect specimen 
of its kind. More than once it reminds one of that celebrated 
picture by Mr. O’Gogstay, A.R.A. (a fellow-countryman of Lever’s, 
one may guess), which F. B. criticised in the original Pa// Mail 
Gazette :—“* Neighbourhood of Corpo di bacco—Evening—A 
Contadina and a Trasteverino dancing at the door of a Locanda 
to the music of a Pifferaro.” That is the sort of local colour— 
peculiar to “Italia la bella”—with which the narrative abounds. 
But, apart from a certain staginess and conventionality, the story 
makes capital reading, albeit the end is wholly tragic. Lever’s 
high spirits do not, of course, find the same scope in such an 
ambitious effort as they do in “Harry Lorrequer” or “ Charles 
O'Malley” ; but he was a practised literary hand, and obviously 
took a great deal of by no means ill-spent pains with “ Gerald 
Fitzgerald.” The sketch of the Young Pretender in his later 
years is vivid, true to life, and consequently extremely melancholy. 
Kelly, his Irish follower, is, perhaps, the best-drawn character in 
the book. 


THE DECLINE OF HERESY 


“ Heresies.” By Croft Hiller. London: Grant Richards. 5s. 


Mr. CROFT HILLER has brought together a number of contro- 
yersial articles, mainly on theological topics, and Mr. Grant 
Richards has given them the benefit of his zfrimatur. In 
themselves the various essays thus collected are not of transcendent 
interest to the student either of thought or letters. A rechauffé of 
theological controversy rarely makes a palatable dish, and Mr. 
Hiller’s aggressive and cocksure tone scarcely makes for per- 
suasiveness. He must almost have exhausted the fount of inverted 
commas, and in men’s writing inverted commas are what under- 
lines are in women’s letters. But, though Mr. Hiller’s book in 
itself deserves rather to be viewed than to be reviewed, it sets one 
thinking as to the practical disappearance of aggressive heresy 
during the last ten years. 

Time was when the horn of the heretic was loud in the land. 
The late Professor Clifford, for example, used to startle the echoes 
with his divergencies from the current creeds. He spoke dis- 
respectfully of the Equator and other established dogmas, and, 
generally speaking, made the theologian’s life not a happy one. 
The late Professor Huxley was often to be seen on the warpath 
with keen, yet perfectly courteous, irony about the established 
conventions of thought. Indeed, in the late seventies and early 
eighties, it came to be almost argued that you were something of a 
fool, and certainly you were not “in the movement,” if you ex- 
pressed any definite belief in anything. Things are very much 
changed nowadays. Whatever the cause, it is now considered 
“bad form” to deny anything, even ghosts. Mysticism, obscu- 
rantism, and all the “isms” which the scientific professors thought 
they had banished to Mars or Saturn, have once more regained 
their sway over the minds of ordinary men and women. 

There are some reasons tolerably obvious why things have 
turned round. There has been a general European reaction 
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towards more conservative methods of thought in politics, religion, 
and other things. After all, the older Darwinistic heresy offered 
but thin pabulum for either heart or intellect; and then again 
Darwinism, which was the mainstay of the whole movement, has 
suffered somewhat of an eclipse. Men have found, rather to 
their surprise, that, instead of solving the universe, it only filled it 
with more numerous problems, while, still more to their surprise, 
the very fundamentals of Darwinism itself were thrown into the 
melting-pot by the curious development of Weismannism. It was 
found that one had to swallow as many dogmas at the hands of 
the scientific popes as from their theological rivals, who at least 
had somewhat of a comfortable doctrine to enforce. Altogether 
by 1890 the motive force of Darwinism had spent itself, and 
the younger thinkers had opportunities for fresh philosophical 
favourites, especially the Scoto-Oxonian Hegel. 

But the root of the question is whether men are any the less 
heretics than before, though they do not give such loud utterance 
to their heresies, except now and then in a somewhat belated case 
like Mr. Hiller. It is a question obviously difficult to determine. 
If, as they used to say under the old chestnut tree, all wise men 
are of the same religion, but that religion they never tell—it 
would obviously be difficult to determine any change in the wise 
man’s creed. But the recent outcry as to the decline in quantity 
and quality of candidates for orders is not without its significance. 
The attraction to the Church was not by any means a material 
one ; it was the power over men’s minds which enticed men into 
an ill-paid profession. The same class of men who used to be 
attracted feel instinctively that the power is less. Perhaps it is 
this very wide spread of opinions not altogether recognised by 
the Prayer Book that accounts for the practical disappearance 
of thinkers like Mr. Hiller, and of books like his. 


A STUDY IN HEREDITY 


“ The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 

THE shadow of heredity darkens in sinister fashion every page of 
this virile and powerful work. An English echo of the Rougon- 
Macquart series, it is written with a roughness well suited to the 
coarse but impressive tragedy ; and, as a picture of middle-class 
suburban life, it is as pitiless as it is true to life. The ability of 
the writer, and the force with which she presents the incidents 
she has carefully marshalled, must awake the admiration of 
those who might prefer a more healthy theme. The story pro- 
ceeds with the fateful simplicity of a Greek tragedy, and we cannot 
avoid realising how greasy must have been the cooking of that 
Brixton household. 

Rosalie Wicken, who had married into a “ county family,” die. 
in giving birth to a daughter. On her eyes was a look of un- 
utterable horror, caused by the discovery that her drunken 
husband had perpetrated a murder. On the same night he 
commits suicide, and the orphan, Harriott, is brought up by an 
aunt at Brixton, in complete ignorance of her family history. 
Arrived at years of discretion, and growing tired of the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of Mrs. Megson’s household, she marries 
Dandie Darnell, the prosperous son of a defunct Leeds cloth 
manufacturer. Plunged into the selfish, scandal-mongering set at 
a woman’s club to which she is introduced by her vanquished 
rival, Anne Chance, all goes with thoughtless serenity for a while. 
The first tragic note is struck when Harriott realises her baby is 
a hopeless idiot. Determined to keep the truth from Dandie, she 
takes the opportunity of his prolonged absence in America to 
substitute another child and leave her own under the care of a 
woman at Mitcham. The affection of the unsuspecting Dandie 
for the changeling awakes her passionate jealousy, and a visit to 
Mitcham, in company with Dr. Owen, a former admirer, is mis- 
construed by Anne Chance for her own ends. Unwilling to 
justify herself, Harriott bows beneath the implication and leaves 
her husband’s home. In her misery her heart turns to her idiot 
child, and it is in the gloomy house which saw her own birth and 
its attendant horrors that the rest of the tragedy is played out. 
The murder of her babe from sheer love for it, the farewell with 
Dandie, and her own end, render Harriott Wicken as remarkable 
a figure in contemporary fiction as Esther Waters. 
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In spite of its morbidity, the book is relieved with gleams of 
humour. The circuitous walk of Polly Mackay round Brixton, 
until the sluggish Dr. Owen finally proposes from sheer fatigue, 
is a very happy piece of comedy. This is a work which arouses 
thought and touches the deepest chords. The unsympathetic dis- 
position of all the characters is not the least truthful part of a 
graphic and impressive picture of sordid life. 


TALES FROM CHINA 


“The River of Pearls.” By Réné de Pont-Jest. London: 
Macqueen. 65. 


THERE is a minority of persons in this kingdom—thanks, in large 
measure, to Lord Rosebery and Mr. Kipling, they are rapidly 
growing less—who deprecate the expansion of the British Empire. 
Talk of the “ God-given independence of native races” flows easily 
from their lips. But those who are still in doubt as to the benefits 
which follow our flag should read this fine story of M. de Pont- 
Jest, in which the manners and customs of the Chinese are vividly 
painted, and in which the plain issue of civilisation triumphing 
over barbarism is graphically shown. The reviewer confesses 
that he was one of the aforesaid minority, as far as China was 
concerned ; but the perusal of M. de Pont-Jest’s novel convinced 
him, as it will all those who read it, that there is a strong necessity 
for China to be administered by the strong, gentle hand of a 
resolute race. The story begins by a description of a Chinese 
wedding. ‘The bridegroom is murdered the night of his bridals, 
and the bride and her cousin cast into prison. They are tortured 
to make them confess, for no criminal in China may be legally 
punished unless he voluntarily confesses his guilt. The description 
of the torture is sickening in its very horror, and many readers 
will feel some of the bride’s agony after her terrible suffering, so 
simple, vivid, and clear is M.’de Pont-Jest’s style. An English- 
man resident in Canton is interested in the trial; he traces the 
real criminal, who, after many surprising adventures, is captured 
and executed by the fearful process of “ the lingering death” ; and 
the bride is married to her cousin. That the author has given 
an accurate picture of China’s antediluvian legal system, and of 
the folk-life of the Mandarin, merchant, scholar, and workman, as 
well as of the pirates who ravage the Chinese coast, is attested by 
a prefatory letter from Tcheng-ki-Tong, a general of the Chinese 
army. “The River of Pearls” isa book of unusual merit, well 
illustrated—although some ofthe illustrations are badly reproduced— 
and as a translation is a remarkably good piece of work. 


* Shueypingsin : a Chinese Story.” By An Englishman. London: 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 


This abbreviated adaptation of an old translation of a minor 
Chinese classic has too much plot, and too little smart dialogue, 
to suit the popular taste. The original, which was written some 
two hundred and fifty years ago, deals at great length with the 
adventures of an enterprising youth and beautiful maiden belong- 
ing to the Mandarin class. The transcriber has cut out many of 
the digressions of the original, and compressed the story to a very 
moderate size. As it now stands, the book, though poor romance, 
will serve as an excellent guide to the habit of mind of the 
educated Chinanian of the present day, for the time of Queen 
Elizabeth is but as the morning of to-day in the Farthest East. It 
is interesting to find that the account of the corruptness of official 
life, and the gross inefficiency of the administration, written as it 
is by a native who had no object in libelling his own countrymen, is 
in close agreement with recent statements made by ignorant and 
prejudiced, red-headed, outer barbarians. Occasional footnotes, 
apologising for the manners and morals of the characters in the 
story, and reminding the reader that the people are Chinese, are 
irritating and rather unnecessary. 





PLEASE NOTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RaAiLway 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughont 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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THREE OTHER NOVELS 


“The Perils of Josephine.” By Lord Ernest Hamilton. London: 
Unwin. 6s. " 


HERE is indeed an antique brew of fiction. The true heir 
changed in childhood ; an old nurse who alone holds the secret ; 
a confession and doctor's affidavits in a box; a rambling country 
house, with secret staircases and an unsuspected door behind a 
picture ; an attempt by the false heir in possession to get rid of 
the nurse and the true heir in descent by burning the house over 
their heads ; said heiress in love by choice with a poor but well. 
born youth, while the son of the false uncle badgers her by manifold 
persecutions to marry him :—gentle reader, hast ever met all that 
before? And yet, we venture to say you have never met it better 
put together, or more engagingly told than in the present book, 
The character of Josephine is developed with a sprightliness and 
humour that make the story quite memorable, and forbid the 
otherwise inevitable criticism that it is mere bookmaking. 


“Richard Carvel.” By Winston Churchill. London: Mac. 
millan. 6s. 


We have here a type of novel which appears to be taking a 
new lease of life in America at a time when it is practically extinct 
in England. Its model is the “Virginians,” and it is one of 
several which have come before us recently. The method of 
narrative is leisurely and full ; everybody is described, and a great 
many everyday and inconsequential persons and incidents are 
introduced merely to produce conviction in the mind of the reader 
that a true story is being told. No method can be more delightful 
if the author succeeds in interesting the reader ; none more tedious 
if he fails to do so. Without being engrossing, “ Richard Carvel” 
bears one along ; but the time taken up by the mass of detail does 
not seem to us to be quite justified by the measure of his adven- 
tures. There is nothing essentially new in the story, nor anything 
old freshly treated ; but there must be a proportion of readers who 
like a long, well-told, semi-historical story, containing clearly 
defined characters and some lively incidents. The Scottish 
language in the book is a most praiseworthy effort, and will 
offer no difficulty to any reader who is not Scottish. Those 
of that nationality will be able to imagine how modern Latin 
of the schools would sound to a Roman, could he revisit the 
earth. 


“The Measure of a Man.” By E. Livingston Prescott. London: 
Nisbet. 6s. 


We found this book interesting in a way, in spite of its mani- 
fest defects. For one thing, it is a glaring example of the force- 
pump method of description. In the first few paragraphs the 
heroine, “ tall and slender” like the lady of the Latin Rudiments, 
slides like a dream round banisters, is “a viston, that might fade 
with the gleaming mist,” and turns and gazes dreamily ; so that 
the reader almost falls asleep from sympathy. To counterbalance 
a great deal of this kind of thing there is a genuine story, and 
although the heroine, with her rustic simplicities and romances, is 
improbable, and the machinery of the tale is very old and 
artificial, there are parts, studied direct from life, that relieve the 
book from commonplace. The sergeant of hussars who loves the 
impossible Miranda, marries her clandestinely, goes to India and 
works hard for the commission he ultimately gains, returns to 
England and finds her changed by force of changed circumstances, 
tries to shoot and drown himself, is picked up alive by a steam- 
yacht owned by a millionaire, and conveyed to South America— 
(Ever met all this before, gentle reader ?)—is weaned back to seek 
his lady by a late announcement of their marriage and his death, 
is on the whole a real man ; and the arbitrary but effectual distinc- 
tions between the “ranker” and the officer are set forth with a 
clearness that seems to come from experience. If the author 
would set about to write a story where a window should just 
be a window and not the eye of a house, with shaggy brows of 
thatch (or words to that effect), and would fill the place of such 
stuff with characters as fresh and well drawn as Lois, he would 
fare better in fame and success. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE title of the posthumous romances by the elder Dumas, 
translated by Mr. Home Gordon, and outlined in THE OUTLOOK 
of June 17 and August 19, will be “Ammalat Bey” and “The 
Snow on Kakh Dagh.” The English edition will be published by 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, at the expense of M. Apostolides. The 
rights in America are still unsold. 


Captain Dreyfus appears to be rapidly blossoming into a sort 
of Eleventh Muse. Already he has inspired almost as many 
poems as Mr. Kipling. The latest acquisition to the ranks of 
those who had fain beat music out of Z’Affaire is Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, whose lines in Thursday’s Chronicle are unquestionably 
among the best we have yet seen. Mr. Phillips conjures France 
thus :— 

“O, by that soldier whom thou could’st not shake, 
That ever-breaking heart thou could’st not break, 
That dying body that refused the dust, 

That solitary brain that would not rust ; 
With suicide an opiate put by, 

And madness a rejected luxury ; 

And by that woman sleepless for a sail, 
That widow with no grave whereon to wail ; 
By all the flaming injury and sense 

Of most intolerable innocence ; 

Arise! Arise!” 


And so on. “Intolerable innocence” is, perhaps, a little far- 
fetched, but the rest of the passage certainly voices what every- 
body has been feeling. To which of our bards may we look for 
the ode which will be wanted when Dreyfus is acquitted ? 


Perhaps the book of the week, though some of its matter is 
over three thousand years old, is to be found in the British 
Museum’s new reproductions from the famous Egyptian “ Book 
of the Dead,” or Funeral Ritual. As literature, the “ Book,” so far 
as we know it, is not notable, but as showing the attitude of an old 
civilisation to the eternal riddle of the after-life it is, of course, of 
singular interest and importance. French and German savants 
were far in advance of their English brethren in the matter of 
critical attention to its points; but during the past decade or so 
much commendable headway has been made here in that regard. 
Five papyri give up their lore in the new work. 


While it is still high summer, publishers are busy with art 
books which shall make the winter evenings bright. That is 
hardly, however, the history of Lady Dilke’s forthcoming volume 
on the French painters of the eighteenth century. Here is a 
subject which she has studied for years, and the work is just the 
outcrop of all that. Lady Dilke is already known for her study of 
the life and works of Claude Lorrain, for her “ Renaissance in 
France,” and for other works. She means to carry further her 
picture of art in France during the eighteenth century, and so we 
may expect other volumes. Meanwhile this one, dealing with that 
section of art which we call painting, is being very prettily illus- 
trated. In all cases the illustrations are reproductions from photo- 
graphs taken direct from the pictures. In their choice Lady Dilke 
has enjoyed quite exceptional facilities, through the courtesy of the 
custodians of public collections no less than by the kindness of 
the owners of private treasure-houses. 


Is it a good sign or a bad sign for English literature that the 
sale in sixpenny editions has been quite brisk during the month of 
August? Nothing else in the shape of a book has been selling, 
only that is a detail. Still, it is by no means settled yet whether 
the sixpenny story-book is to be whata racing man would call a 
“stayer.” You need to sell a Jot of those paper-cover volumes— 
say fifty thousand—before there is much profit on them. Will the 
market keep up to such a level? It remains to be seen. It is not 
the constant reader who buys the paper-covered book, but the 
average reader—that is, the man with real literary tastes hardly 
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manifests himself. Very well; the average reader is a flighty 
person, and when he has had enough of the “ paper-cover” at 
43d. (thus allowing for discount), he will probably return to his 
magazines and newspapers. Then the bookseller who stocks the 
cheap reprints would find himself in a hole, and that he doesn’t 
want. So, altogether, the outlook for the great sixpennyworth is 
doubtful. 


We have had an Italian summer, so to say, to relieve the 
recent dulness of the London book-world. A glance will show 
what a boon and a blessing Italy has proved indirectly to the 
reviewer during the last three months. Mr. Stillman’s “ Life of 
Crispi,” Dean Plumptre’s translation of the “ Paradiso” of Dante, 
a volume of Dante studies, Father Lucas’s “ Savonarola,” Miss 
E. M. Clerke’s “ Fable and Song in Italy,” the translation of 
d’Annunzio’s “Virgins of the Rocks” by Miss Agatha Hughes, 
the French rendering by M. Rodocanachi of “ Aventures d’un 
Grand Seigneur Italien,” a Life of the Pope, a chapter or two in 
Dr. Garnett’s “Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography,” part 
of Mrs. Crawfurd’s “Studies in Foreign Literature,” a volume on 
“ Literary Criticism in the Time of the Renaissance,” M. Emile 
Ollivier’s “ Napoléon III. et Cavour,” and Mr. Benjamin Swift's 
“Siren City” do not exhaust the items to be considered. Some 
of Mr. Swift’s Neapolitan descriptions are amongst the very best 
of the new work in the list. 


A wag has put forward a theory to the effect that Mr. Pickwick 
is still living, and that he publishes his later Pickwickianisms over 
the name of Percy Fitzgerald. He thinks, however, that the 
appendices in “ Pickwickian Studies,” dealing with the great man’s 
life in his retirement at Dulwich, were concocted by the Fat Boy, 
just before one of his periodical lapses to sleep, perhaps. It is 
certainly remarkable that Mr. Fitzgerald is about the only 
authority since Pickwick himself who has taken “the immortal 
man” seriously. The number of Mr. Fitzgerald’s works, by the 
way, is now beyond all human reckoning. Two London journalists 
gave an hour to attempting an estimate the other day. They got 
through his thirty novels, his five autobiographies, his dozen stage 
chronicles, and a host of works he has edited, and thought their 
task was done. A third journalist, coming on the scene, began the 
recital of a list they had quite forgotten—certain religious works by 
the great Pickwickian. They abandoned bibliography in despair. 


In reply to an Ayr correspondent, we beg to say that Mr. 
Fisher Unwin is to publish Sir Edward Russell’s “random 
reminiscences” of which we spoke last week. The title of the 
book will be “ That Reminds Me——” ; the price, 12s. net. 


This month’s Pa// Mall Magazine is again a veritable mine for 
the lover of fine black-and-white work. Mr. E. J. Sullivan, who 
illustrates a story by Mr. H. G. Wells, is living up to the reputation 
gained by his masterly handling of Carlyle’s “ Sartor.” Mr. Patten 
Wilson has also been added to the art editor’s list, and in two plates 
most exquisitely wrought he adds much to the value of the number. 
When the story of the black-and-white work of the nineties comes 
to be written, the chronicler will need look for little material out- 
side the pages of the Pali Mall Magazine. Excellent among the 
many excellent stories here are Mr. Nesbit’s “ Robber and the 
Burglar,” a boy’s story of sorts, and Mr. Parker’s Egyptian story. 
Messrs. W. E. Henley and William Archer illustrate the two poles 
of criticism in a couple of characteristic papers. 
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JOTTINGS OF THE WEEK 


80° in the Shade 


The main topic of conversation during the last seven days, as 
during a good many similar periods preceding, has been our old 
friend, the weather. There is no apparent reason either why this 
topic should come toa standstill. It is hot, it has been hot, and 
it will probably remain hot till Christmas. Day follows day and 
still the sky is blue, the thermometer marks 80° odd in the shade, 
and “jaded ”—they always are “jaded”—Londoners pine wist- 
fully for sea and heather. The countryside is parched, rumours 
of drought reach us from the less favourably watered districts, 
and those who obtain drinking-water from wells tell awesome 
stories of dead frogs and snails drawn up from below. A moderate 
deluge would be welcomed in all parts of the country just now, 
except perhaps where the hops await the East-end picker. 


Politics Abroad 


Politics are lively this week, especially foreign. At no period 
of the year has the Reuter’s correspondent had so arduous a turn. 
In France he is kept uncommonly busy, in Germany the Emperor 
and his Parliament add to his difficulties, and Austria, Denmark, 
Belgium, and Russia each contribute their tale to the general 
stock. Public interest, however, is mainly centred on the Transvaal 
as our chief concern. Every day we hear of movements of troops 
and stoppages of cartridges. Portugal is assisting in the quarrel 
by holding most of the Transvaal’s Mauser ammunition until 
further notice. The latest reports are of more Boer proposals, but then 
we have had more than enough of these already. When examined— 
and it appears they are not meant to be examined—they usually 
contain at least one impossible clause. The latest batch is not 
above suspicion, for it repeats the old impossible demand for an 
annulment of Britain’s suzerainty ; and next week we shall doubt- 
less have to report on a new and amended instalment. 


The Church and the Electors 


The only political speech of the week that has attracted the 
reporters was the one delivered on Saturday last by Lord Selborne 
before a gathering of clergy and Church defence workers. After 
reminding his hearers of the necessity to continue working for 
their cause, the speaker made this significant remark : 


The Liberationists were approaching the two extreme 
wings of the Church in an effort to make them allied in an 
attack on the established and endowed condition of the Church, 
and that was what we should see very much to the fore at the 
next general election. If he was not very much mistaken we 
should see disestablishment and disendowment placed very 
high, if not occupying the first place, in the programme of the 
present Opposition, and they must remember that that general 
election must take place within two years. 


And the duty of Churchmen Lord Selborne put thus : 


Nothing could be more cowardly, more utterly false, more 
untrue than the idea that they ought not to be prominent in 
defending the property of the Church. It was not their 
property ; they were trustees. It was the trust of passing 
generations. There was not the shadow of a difference 
between the shilling put in the offertory now and the tithe 
from adjoining land, the gifts of dead Churchmen. Both were 
the voluntary gifts of Churchpeople. The latter amounted to 
somewhere about five or six millions a year, but in addition 
the offerings of Churchpeople last year were an even greater 
sum, seven and a half millions. The two together were not 
nearly enough to enable the Church to do the work which 
God had put her todo. Ifthe endowments were taken away, 
the work of reconstructing the finance and organisation of the 
Church would be an enormous loss to the Church for a time, 
although, as he had said, she would eventually recover. 


High Society 


Society is what has been poetically described as “on the 
wing.” At Dublin several prominent exponents are occupied with 
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the horse show, the fashionable seaside resorts bear witness to the 
prowess of others, and Scotland is full to overflowing. On the 
Continent English society is well to the fore, and at Marienbad the 
Prince, by all recent accounts, is distributing a new shape of hat 
to his followers, London is empty, its main thoroughfares the 
prey of the tourist, or vice versa. Americans are here in shoals 
preparatory to their return by outgoing steamers. Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, the National Gallery, and the Tower are visited daily by 
crowds of these pilgrims. In Chancery Lane we actually observed 
an American lady buying plums from a barrow and eating them 
between the Law Courts and Staple Inn. Char-a-bancs laden 
with French and Belgian trippers have become a familiar sight in 
the leading thoroughfares. A man in a dress suit, should such 
appear by night, would—such is the delightful informality of 
London in August—be instantly hailed as a waiter. 


A New Typewriter 


Nowadays every man or woman has a typewriter, so here as 
elsewhere there is plenty of room fora new-comer. Yet another 
machine has entered the field—the Granville Automatic Type. 
writer—a view and explanation of the working of which was given 
at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday to a large body of 
Pressmen. So far as could be judged, the arrangements of its 
various parts and the work turned out were admirable. The chief 
points noticeable were that the whole of the work was operated 
entirely from the keyboard; the operator consequently can go 
threugh the whole processes of writing, from the first line to the 
last, without having to handle either the carriage or the paper. 
For figure work the Granville instrument is particularly adaptable, 
as vertical lines can be printed with as much facility as in 
horizontal. As regards the price of this excellent machine, it is 
claimed that there will be a considerable saving as compared with 
the other high-grade machines in the market. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Fiction and Belles Lettres 


**THE ROSE OF JUDAH” is a novel by George Griffith dealing with 
Babylon and the Captivity. The Assyrians and their wars with the 
Persians are depicted with great spirit. The ‘local colour ” is plenteous 
and there are numerous good illustrations. (Pearson. Pp. 340. 6s.) 

‘Songs from a Studio,” by Arthur Z. Woodward, comes from 
Melbourne. One of the best of the songs we quote upon another page ; 
some are like this :— 


‘*O lily-white rapture! O hazel-eyed flower ! 
The sunniest beam of life’s sunniest hour ; 
O piece of perfection, from forehead to feet ! 
Say, how should a lover approach thee and greet ?” 
(Melbourne, George Robertson & Co.) 


Mr. Alfred Edward Thiselton sends us ** Some Textual Notes on 
the Tragedie of Anthony and Cleopatra: with other Shakespeare 
Memoranda” that should prove of interest to the student. (Clement S. 
Palmer. Pp. 30. 25. 6:.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


From Messrs. Macmillan we have received a copy of the third edition 
of Professor Alfred Marshalls “Elements of Economics of Industry,” 
revised and slightly rearranged by the author. (Pp. 421. 35. 6d.) 

Messrs. Downey send us a reprint of ‘* Henry Dunbar,” AZiss Braddon’s 
popular novel, which they have added to the numerous sixpenny editions 
now before the public. 

Two more volumes of the Chiswick Shakespeare have reached us con- 
taining ‘* Macbeth” and * Othello,” with Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations. 


THE HOTEL GECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 





The Dinner of London—the ‘Cecelia’? Dinner at 10s. 6d- 
A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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THE BEST NOVELS 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
a Cen 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ROSE OF JUDAH. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
Author of ‘‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” ‘‘ Knaves of Diamonds,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 

a ieee aiaiseiticiie : apteei 
THE LEADING BOOK IN AMERICA AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 

Over 220,000 Copies of this Book have been already Sold there. 
A FRESH IMPRESSION OF THE ENGLISH EDITION IS JUST READY. 


DAVID HARUM. 
By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ The author was able to create in ‘ David Harum’ a character so original, so true, 
and so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are at once com- 

Jied to admit that here isa new and permanent addition to the long list of American 
iterary portraits."—Extract from Preface by Forbes HEERMANS. 

LITERATURE says :—“ An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction.” 


SARDOUW’S ROBESPIERRE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with cover design by M. Vicror1en Sarpovu, 6s. 


The GLOBE says :—“‘ M. Galdemar has performed his task with genuine cleverness, 
and there is sure to be a very big public for the narrative which he has put together in 
so workmanlike a fashion.” 

The DAILY NEWS says :—“ There is movement as well as power, and M. Galde- 
mar’s work is not likely to lack appreciative readers.” 

The ACADEMY says :—‘ The novel will be read with pleasure for its own sake, 
and because it makes an excellent guide to the play at the Lyceum Theatre.” 











SECOND EDITION. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITERATURE says:—“ A delightful book, which even the most exacting may 
enjoy. It is brisk, it is bright........ The dialogue is always amusing.” 

The OUTLOOK says :—“ As epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come 
from the hand that penned ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.’” 

The TIMES says :—‘‘ The story is certainly one to be read........ as good as any- 
thing Mr. White has written since *‘ Mr, Bailey-Martin.'” 





AT A WINTER’S FIRE. 
By BERNARD CAPES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘ Mr. Capes has a very pretty turn for fantastic 
romance, as readers of ‘The Lake of Wine’ will gratefully admit, and his gifts of 
invention are set off by a grace of style which reminds us agreeably of R. L. Stevenson.” 

The SCOTSMAN says:—‘ Has the charm of eeriness and of the play of a some- 
what ou and fantastical imagination........ There is a story that Poe might have 
invented,” 





ROSALBA. 


By OLIVE PRATT RAYNER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Typewriter Girl.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—‘ The author is too skilful to allow the 
Story to flag. The heroine is as humorous as she is self-conscious ; the incidents are 


droll, and the satirical depictions of characters, such as Miss Westmacott and John 
Stodmarsh, are excellent.” 


The SCOTSMAWN says :—‘ A very well told tale, possessing an unconventional air 
which at once enlists one’s interest and appreciation........ Rosalba is a most interesting 
character study, and one on which the author has worked with great care and success.” 


: TRANSGRESSION. 


By S. S. THORBURN, 


Bengal Civil Service, Author of “Asiatic Neighbours,” ‘ Her Majesty’s 
Greatest Subject,” &c, 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Zhe CRITIC says:—‘ A very remarkable and interesting novel........ the reader 
will find out more about the Indian frontier from this story than fromcartloads of Blue- 
ks, and will never notice how much information he is acquiring as he turns the 
pages.” 
. Lhe ST. YAMES'S GAZETTE says :—" Anyone who wishes to gain a thorough 
insight into the way our Indian Empire is administered on its borders, both by the 
Government and by individuals, should read this book.” 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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SIXPENCE NET. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINGS. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Literary Parables.” 


The Academy.—‘‘ A volume noticeable for its verbal felicities and straightforward 
thinking.” 


The Star.—“ Best of all is ‘ Kips,’ a perfect parody of ‘ Bobs.’” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Decidedly witty.” 


The Observer.— His ‘ Parables’ made us aware of his strong gift; his ‘ Parodies’ 
eecveces make us endorse our earlier opinions.” 


The Critic.—‘‘ Mr. Crosland is undoubtedly a poet of parts.” 


The Outlook.—‘‘ Contains really good and clever stuff....... -.-And—miracle of 
miracles !—this pabulum of fine original verse costs only sixpence.” 


*.* “ Mr. Rudyard Kipling has read ‘OTHER PEOPLE'S 
WINGS? with very great interest and much amusement.” 


LONDON: AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, 7 CECIL COURT, 
ST. MARTIN'S LANE. 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 


By Sir HENRY MEYSEY-THOMPSON, Bart., M.P. 
Remarks on the Present Condition of Affairs. Price 6d. 





To be odtained from all Booksellers or from 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., London. 





“Sip Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen ta 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Britisk Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,"—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
4s. each, ILLusTRATED. Maps by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Tho Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and Its Beacons. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and > a — et! L The — Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, an eonards. 

_ Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, ng — -— A. aa 
Barmo Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccie ell. 
-_ Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good."—Academy. 
* The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverfool Daily Post. 


Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


LONDON “"°, svirons 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A, 
4@. THe HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. : 


Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
= _ The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 











Books WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. . 

Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20; Waverley, 
3 vols. in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob and 
Gownsman, 1829-30, £5}; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 45; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £25 
Vanity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given. 


List fre. -BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, Is. 2d., freee ITOLLAND_COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham, 





ITERARY.—Hoop, Doucias & Howarp (whose advisers include 

Oxford Honours Grads., Authors, and Publishers’ Readers) read 

authors’ MSS., correct and place with publishers, and advise generally. 
References.—Address: Falcon Court, Fleet Street. 





OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham. Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books, 
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JOTTINGS OF THE WEEK 


80° in the Shade 


The main topic of conversation during the last seven days, as 
during a good many similar periods preceding, has been our old 
friend, the weather. There is no apparent reason either why this 
topic should come toa standstill. It is hot, it has been hot, and 
it will probably remain hot till Christmas. Day follows day and 
still the sky is blue, the thermometer marks 80° odd in the shade, 
and “jaded”—they always are “jaded ”—Londoners pine wist- 
fully for sea and heather. The countryside is parched, rumours 
of drought reach us from the less favourably watered districts, 
and those who obtain drinking-water from wells tell awesome 
stories of dead frogs and snails drawn up from below. A moderate 
deluge would be welcomed in all parts of the country just now, 
except perhaps where the hops await the East-end picker. 


Politics Abroad 


Politics are lively this week, especially foreign. At no period 
of the year has the Reuter’s correspondent had so arduous a turn. 
In France he is kept uncommonly busy, in Germany the Emperor 
and his Parliament add to his difficulties, and Austria, Denmark, 
Belgium, and Russia each contribute their tale to the general 
stock. Public interest, however, is mainly centred on the Transvaal 
as our chief concern. Every day we hear of movements of troops 
and stoppages of cartridges. Portugal is assisting in the quarrel 
by holding most of the Transvaal’s Mauser ammunition until 
further notice. The latest reports are of more Boer proposals, but then 
we have had more than enough of these already. When examined— 
and it appears they are not meant to be examined—they usually 
contain at least one impossible clause. The latest batch is not 
above suspicion, for it repeats the old impossible demand for an 
annulment of Britain’s suzerainty ; and next week we shall doubt- 
less have to report on a new and amended instalment. 


The Church and the Electors 


The only political speech of the week that has attracted the 
reporters was the one delivered on Saturday last by Lord Selborne 
before a gathering of clergy and Church defence workers. After 
reminding his hearers of the necessity to continue working for 
their cause, the speaker made this significant remark : 


The Liberationists were approaching the two extreme 
wings of the Church in an effort to make them allied in an 
attack on the established and endowed condition of the Church, 
and that was what we should see very much to the fore at the 
next general election. If he was not very much mistaken we 
should see disestablishment and disendowment placed very 
high, if not occupying the first place, in the programme of the 
present Opposition, and they must remember that that general 
election must take place within two years. 


And the duty of Churchmen Lord Selborne put thus : 


Nothing could be more cowardly, more utterly false, more 
untrue than the idea that they ought not to be prominent in 
defending the property of the Church. It was not their 
property ; they were trustees. It was the trust of passing 
generations. There was not the shadow of a difference 
between the shilling put in the offertory now and the tithe 
from adjoining land, the gifts of dead Churchmen. Both were 
the voluntary gifts of Churchpeople. The latter amounted to 
somewhere about five or six millions a year, but in addition 
the offerings of Churchpeople last year were an even greater 
sum, seven and a half millions. The two together were not 
nearly enough to enable the Church to do the work which 
God had put her to do. Ifthe endowments were taken away, 
the work of reconstructing the finance and organisation of the 
Church would be an enormous loss to the Church for a time, 
although, as he had said, she would eventually recover. 


High Society 


Society is what has been poetically described as “on the 
wing.” At Dublin several prominent exponents are occupied with 
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the horse show, the fashionable seaside resorts bear witness to the 
prowess of others, and Scotland is full to overflowing. On the 
Continent English society is well to the fore, and at Marienbad the 
Prince, by all recent accounts, is distributing a new shape of hat 
to his followers, London is empty, its main thoroughfares the 
prey of the tourist, or vice versa. Americans are here in shoals 
preparatory to their return by outgoing steamers. Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, the National Gallery, and the Tower are visited daily by 
crowds of these pilgrims. In Chancery Lane we actually observed 
an American lady buying plums from a barrow and eating them 
between the Law Courts and Staple Inn. Char-a-bancs laden 
with French and Belgian trippers have become a familiar sight in 
the leading thoroughfares. A man in a dress suit, should such 
appear by night, would—such is the delightful informality of 
London in August—be instantly hailed as a waiter. 


A New Typewriter 


Nowadays every man or woman has a typewriter, so here as 
elsewhere there is plenty of room for a new-comer. Yet another 
machine has entered the field—the Granville Automatic Type- 
writer—a view and explanation of the working of which was given 
at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday to a large body of 
Pressmen. So far as could be judged, the arrangements of its 
various parts and the work turned out were admirable. The chief 
points noticeable were that the whole of the work was operated 
entirely from the keyboard; the operator consequently can go 
through the whole processes of writing, from the first line to the 
last, without having to handle either the carriage or the paper. 
F or figure work the Granville instrument is particularly adaptable, 
as vertical lines can be printed with as much facility as in 
horizontal. As regards the price of this excellent machine, it is 
claimed that there will be a considerable saving as compared with 
the other high-grade machines in the market. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Fiction and Belles Lettres 


‘*THE ROSE OF JUDAH” is a novel by George Griffith dealing with 
Babylon and the Captivity. The Assyrians and their wars with the 
Persians are depicted with great spirit. The ‘local colour” is plenteous 
and there are numerous good illustrations. (Pearson. Pp, 340. 6s.) 

‘Songs from a Studio,” by Arthur TZ. Woodward, comes from 
Melbourne. One of the best of the songs we quote upon another page ; 
some are like this :— 


‘*O lily-white rapture! O hazel-eyed flower ! 
The sunniest beam of life’s sunniest hour ; 
O piece of perfection, from forehead to feet ! 
Say, how should a lover approach thee and greet ?” 
(Melbourne, George Robertson & Co.) 


Mr. Alfred Edward Thiselton sends us ** Some Textual Notes on 
the Tragedie of Anthony and Cleopatra: with other Shakespeare 
hrs 


Memoranda” that should prove of interest to the student. (Clement S. 
Palmer. Pp. 30. 25. 6c.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


From Messrs. Macmillan we have received a copy of the third edition 
of Professor Alfred Marshail’s ‘Elements of Economics of Industry,” 
revised and slightly rearranged by the author. (Pp. 421. 35. 6d.) 

Messrs. Downey send us a reprint of ‘*‘ Henry Dunbar,” AZiss Braddoi’s 
popular novel, which they have added to the numerous sixpenny editions 
now before the public. 

Two more volumes of the Chiswick Shakespeare have reached us con- 
taining ‘“‘ Macbeth” and “ Othello,” with Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations. 


THE HOTEL CECGIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 





The Dinner of London—the ‘‘ Cecelia’? Dinner at 10s. 6d. 


A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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‘THE BEST NOVELS | 


a Cn 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ROSE OF JUDAH. 


| 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
| 
| 
| 
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By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
Author of ‘‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” ‘‘ Knaves of Diamonds,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 





a mem ee a ee 
THE LEADING BOOK IN AMERICA AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 
Over 220,000 Copies of this Book have been already Sold there. 

A FRESH IMPRESSION OF THE ENGLISH EDITION IS JUST READY. 


DAVID HARUM. 
By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘The author was able to create in ‘ David Harum’ a character so original, so true, 
and so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are at once com- 

lied to admit that here is a new and permanent addition to the long list of American 
iterary portraits."—E.xtract from Preface éy Fornes HEERMANS. 

LITERATURE says :—“ An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction.” 


SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with cover design by M. Vicror1EN SarRDOv, 6s. 


The GLOBE says :—“* M. Galdemar has performed his task with genuine cleverness, 
and there is sure to be a very big public for the narrative which he has put together in 
so workmanlike a fashion.” 

The DAILY NEWS says :—“ There is movement as well as power, and M. Galde- 
mar’s work is not likely to lack appreciative readers.” 

The ACADEMY says :—“‘ The novel will be read with pleasure for its own sake, 
and because it makes an excellent guide to the play at the Lyceum Theatre.” 








SECOND EDITION. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


By PERCY WIILITE, 
Author of ‘* Mr. Bailey-Martin,” ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITERATURE says:—“ A delightful book, which even the most exacting may 
enjoy. It is brisk, it is bright........The dialogue is always amusing.” 

The OUTLOOK says :—“ As epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come 
from the hand that penned ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.’” 

The TIMES says :—“ The story is certainly one to be read........ as good as any- 
thing Mr. White has written since ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.’” 





J 
AT A WINTER’S FIRE. 
By BERNARD CAPES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘ Mr. Capes has a very pretty turn for fantastic 
romance, as readers of ‘The Lake of Wine’ will gratefully admit, and his gifts of 
invention are set off by a grace of style which reminds us agreeably of R. L. Stevenson.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ Has the charm of eeriness and of the play of a some- 


what a and fantastical imagination........ There is a story that Poe might have 
invented,” 





ROSALBA. 


By OLIVE PRATT RAYNER, 
Author of ‘* The Typewriter Girl.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—“ The author is too skilful to allow the 
Story to flag. The heroine is as humorous as she is self-conscious ; the incidents are 
droll, and the satirical depictions of characters, such as Miss Westmacott and John 
Stodmarsh, are excellent.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘ A very well told tale, possessing an unconventional air 
which at once enlists one’s interest and appreciation........ Rosalba is a most interesting 
character study, and one on which the author has worked with great care and success.” 








TRANSGRESSION. 


By S. S. THORBURN, 
Bengal Civil Service, Author of “Asiatic Neighbours,” ‘ Her Majesty’s 
Greatest Subject,” &c, 
Crown vo. cloth, 6s. 


. The CRITIC says:—‘' A very remarkable and interesting novel.......- the reader 
will find out more about the Indian frontier from this story than from cartloads of Blue- 
ks, and will never notice how much information he is acquiring as he turns the 
ges. 

. che ST. YAMES'S GAZETTE says :— Anyone who wishes to gain a thorough 
sight into the way our Indian Empire is administered on its borders, both by the 
Government and by individuals, should read this book.” 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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SIXPENCE NET. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINGS. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of “ Literary Parables,” 
The Academy.— A volume noticeable for its verbal felicities and straightforward 
thinking.” 
The Star.— Best of all is ‘ Kips,’ a perfect parody of ‘ Bobs.’” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Decidedly witty.” 


The Observer.— His ‘ Parables’ made us aware of his strong gift; his ‘ Parodies’ 
saewneee make us endorse our earlier opinions.” 


The Critic.— Mr. Crosland is undoubtedly a poet of parts.” 


The Outlook.—‘‘ Contains really good and clever stuff....... ..And—miracle of 
miracles !—this pabulum of fine original verse costs only sixpence.” 


*.* Mr. Rudyard Kipling has read ‘OTHER PEOPLE'S 
WINGS? with very great interest and much amusement.” 


LONDON: AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, 7 CECIL COURT, 
ST. MARTIN'S LANE. 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 


By Sir HENRY MEYSEY-THOMPSON, Bart., M.P. 
Price 6d. 





Remarks on the Present Condition of Affairs. 
To be obtained from all Booksellers or from 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., London. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen ta 
Fix thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Britishk Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,"—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
14s. each, ILLUSTRATED. Maps by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and Its Beacons. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel Islands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and ~ — F pan The A Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, an eonards. 

- Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, —_ ——o — atta 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccie ell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good."—Academy. 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverfoot Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 68.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


IRONS. 
LON DON gro and E. T. Coos, M.A, 


4@. THe Hotes or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. : 


Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
on _ The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 














Books WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. 5. 

Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20; Waverley, 
3 vols. in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob and 
Gownsman, 1829-30, £5; Keats’ Poems, 1817, £5; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £2; 
Vanity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given. 


List free. -BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, Is. 2d., freee IHOLLAND_COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham, 





ITERARY.—Hoop, Doucrias & HowarD (whose advisers include 

Oxford Honours Grads., Authors, and Publishers’ Readers) read 

authors’ MSS., correct and place with publishers, and advise generally. 
References.—Address: Falcon Court, Fleet Street. 





OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham. Large or sma} 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books, 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 


‘*Let us Beware ”’ 

Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER reads us all a salutary political lesson in 
the Pall Mall Magazine. He is discussing “ America To-day : 
the Republic and the Empire,” and illustrates one point thus : 
‘‘In a rather low-class farce which I saw in a Chicago theatre two 
men wandered through the action with the charming irrelevance 
characteristic of American popular drama, attired, one as John 
Bull, the other as Brother Jonathan. There came a point in the 
action where someone had to be kicked out of the house. ‘ You 
do it, Jonathan,’ said John Bull; whereupon Jonathan retorted : 
‘I know your game; you want me to do your fighting for you ; 
but J don’t do it! See?’ These are ridiculous trifles, no doubt, 
but they might be indefinitely multiplied ; and they show the set 
of a certain current in American feeling. Let us beware of lending 
added strength to this current by any appearance of self-interested 
eagerness in our advances towards America.” 


Learn to Stand Alone 

The true American clings above everything to his Americanism. 
That is another point of which it was well to remind the average 
Englishman. Says Mr. Archer: “The status of an American 
citizen is to him the proudest on earth, and that although he may 
clearly enough recognise the abuses of American political life 
and the dangers which the Republic has to encounter. This 
feeling (which is not to be confounded with an ignorant 
chauvinism, though in some cases it may take that form) is 
the fundamental feeling of the whole nation; and no emotion 
which threatened to encroach upon it, or compete with it in 
any way, would have the least chance of taking a permanent 
place in the American mind. The feeling which, as one may 
reasonably hope, is now growing up between the two nations, must 
be based on the mutual admission of absolute independence and 
equality. The relation is new to history, and must beget a new 
emotion. Strong as is the bond of mutual interest, it must have a 
large idealism to reinforce it—a sentiment (shall we say?) of 
mutual admiration—if the English-speaking peoples are to play 
the great part in the drama of the future which Destiny seems to 
be urging upon them. In order to stand together in perfect free- 
dom and dignity, it is essential that each of the brother-nations 
should be incontestably able to stand alone. If we want to cement 
the Anglo-American understanding, the first thing we have to do 
is to cement the British Empire.” 


On the Present Position of Finland 

In the North American Review a member of the Finnish 
Diet writes of the crisis in Finland. This province, he writes, 
“although covered by lakes, marshes, and forests, and exposed to 
a hard climate, exhibits a richly cultured life, with industry and 
agriculture in an advanced state of development, and an education 
that is both high and general. Untouched by the corruption of 
Russian officialism and the arbitrary changes in Russian legisla- 
tion, Finland has hitherto been able to develop itself independently 
on national ground. Thus it has come about that this country 
has become a bearer of Western culture even north of the Polar 
Circle, and thereby has deserved the attention and respect of the 
whole civilised world, The country, thanks to its Scandinavian 
culture, the loyalty of its inhabitants, and the faithfulness of far- 
sighted sovereigns to their word, has been able not only to pre- 
serve, but even to further develop, its home autonomy. With an 
inflexible love did the Finnish people adhere to their sovereign 
dynasty, which, again, made it a matter of honour to inviolably 
stand by the assurance to Finland given by Alexander I. Even 
Nicolas I., who certainly was anything but a friend of a constitu- 
tional mode of government, did not allow his Russian ministers to 
mix themselves up in the affairs of the country. ‘ Finland governs 
itself’—such was his reply to any attempt at such interference.” 


To Be or Not to Be 


And in the end the writer asks: “ Will Nicolas II. listen to 
the voice of the Finnish people, or will he continue to give his 
ears to his Russian advisers? The latter is, unfortunately, to be 
apprehended. The constitutional conflict will then be continued. 
For the Finns are known not only for their patriotism and 
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obedience to the law, but also to be one of the most persevering 
nations in the world. Their institutions and wealth may be 
destroyed, but Russianised the Finns will never be. Their nation 
forms an individuality of its own, having its distinct historical 
mission. To the world at large, this struggle between the Russian 
giant and little Finland, the extreme outpost of culture in the 
North, will be a spectacle of the greatest interest. On which side 
the sympathy of the world lies, of that Finland has already re. 
ceived the most eloquent testimonials.” 








Ihe SUBSCRIPTION LIST will ULOSE on Saturday, August 26 
for both Town and Country. z 


SECCO FILMS, BRITISH & COLONIAL, LTD, 


(/ncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898.) 


CAPITAL - - - - £100,000, 
Divided into 100,000 Shares of £1 each. ISSUE OF 66,667 SHARES, 


20,000 Shares of the above issue will be appropriated to provide working capital, and for 
the purchase and erection of plant. 

The balance of the nominal capital (33,333 Shares) will be allotted to the Vendors in part 
payment of the purchase price within mentioned, this being the largest proportion 
which may be reserved to Vendors where an official quotation on the London Stock 
Exchange is applied for. 

Payable as under: On Application, 2s. 6d. per Share; On Allotment, 
7s. 6d. per Share; Two Months after Allotment, 5s. per Share. 
And the balance as and when required. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir ROGER T. GOLDSWORTHY, K.C.M.G., 23 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London, W. 
Major A. PATTON-BETHUNE, 89 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
ONSLOW TRAHERNE, Esq., 6 Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 
T. C. HEPWORTH, Esq., F.C.S., Camera Club, London, S.W. 
P. E. BUTLER, Esgq., Tickford Abbey, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 
H. D. CHRISTIE, Esq., 30 Nicholson Square, Edinburgh. 
GEORGE B. LIVINGSTON, Esq., 5 Oswald Street, Glasgow. 


BANKEBS. 
THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, Limited, 5 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., and Branches, and their Agents in Scotland, THE CLYDESDALE 


BANK, Limited. 
BROKERS. 
Lonpon: Messrs. ORWIN, MONIER-WILLIAMS & CO., 5 Tokenhouse-yard, 
E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
EpinpurGH : Messrs. JOHN ROBERTSON & CO., 31 George Street, and 
Stock Exchange. 
Griascow : DOUGLAS CAIRNEY, Esq., 141 West George Street, and 
Stock Exchange. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. DAVIES, TAIT & CO., Chartered Accountants, 46 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C., and Glasgow. 
Messrs. W. B. KEEN & CO., Chartered Accountants, 3 Church Court, Old Jewry, 


London, E.C,. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. BRUCE MILLAR & CO., 3 Church Court, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


SOLICITORS FOR SCOTLAND. 
Messrs. ROSS SMITH & FINDLAY, S.S.C., 67 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (/ro0 tewm.). 
J. OSTERTAG, Esq., 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY.—This Company has been formed to acquire the 
invention of Oswald Moh, of Gérlitz, Germany, for improvements in and connected with 
photographic films (British patene No. 24,750, of 1898), and known as Secco Films, with 
the right to apply for and obtain Colonial patents, and rights for the said invention, and 
to carry on the business of manufacturers of and dealers in photographic apparatus and 
materials. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION.,--The invention, which is patented in 
Germany, where patents are granted only after the fullest and strictest investigation, 
consists of the following :—(a) A preparation of the surface of paper in such a manner that 
the sensitive emulsion adheres closely to it during exposure, and so that the finished 
negative can be readily stripped at any time after drying ; (4) the use of a strengthening 
film, whereby a negative is obtained that is enclosed between two waterproof coats. In 
the preparation referred to nothing is used which can act injuriously on the emulsion. 

CE.—They can be sold at a large profit, at about the price of glass plates, and 
at about one-third less than celluloid films. 

TEST OF THE FILMS AND VERIFICATION OF ADVANTAGES.— 
Samples of the films have been submitted to well-known experts in photography who, 
after testing them, have reported most favourably on the merits of the invention. 

ANTICIPATED DEMAND FOR THE FILMS.—The possession by the films 
of the qualities enumerated will, it is believed, render obsolete for negative work glass 
plates and the films at present in use, and it is confidently anticipated, having regard to 
the constantly increasing popularity of the art of photography, both commercially and 
as arecreation, that they will create an immediate and enormous demand for Secco 
Films. In this connection particular attention is drawn to the fact that, unlike cellu- 
loid and gelatine films, Secco Films are absolutely non-explosive and uninflammable. 

ESTIMATED PROFITS.—Secco Films are now being manufactured in Germany. 
The Directors have had placed before them the report of a German sworn official 
accountant, from which they have ascertained the cost of production of the films, and it 
is believed that they can be produced in England as cheaply as in Germany. It is pro- 
posed to acquire premises capable of turning out 300,coo yards of the films yearly. | 
only one-half of this output be sold at 33 per cent. less than the price at which celluloid 
films are now sold, the net profit realised, after deducting cost of production, Directors 
fees, office and all other expenses, will, it is estimated, be sufficient tofpay a dividend of 
20 per cent. on the entire capital of the Company. 

PURCHASE CONSIDERATION.—The purchase price has been fixed at £80,000, 
payable as to £30,000 in cash, £16,667 in cash or fully-paid Shares, and the balance in 
fully-paid Shares. 

he Vendors pay all expenses of the formation and registration of the Company and 
the issue of its capital up to the first general allotment of Shares. aaa 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, 

3rokers, and Auditors, and at the Offices of the Company, or will be forwarded by post 
on application to the Secretary. 
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“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. : _ 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, 
goth in Sandhurst, 16th on the ‘* Britannia,” 26th on the “' Britannia.” 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 








ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. zhecenel 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINcIPALS. 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. 
BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, receives a few PUPILS to prepare 
for University and other Entrance Examinations.—For particulars address Leigh 
Holme, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 








‘hotels 


[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 

Moderate inclusive terms. The Wordd, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. . E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm, Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: ‘‘ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
toW. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bayin England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpoo), 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 























SUMMER HOLIDAYS 











THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 
morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 
as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 
begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. On receipt of 
3id. in stamps the Publisher will post separate 
copies to any address. The Publisher, The Outlook, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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UT-OF-PRINT and NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free. HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham, 
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ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 








*“*THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 





Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS cccccccee Li. Stace coccceccese «eee 14 Galerfe du Roi, 
9 evonsucee: Bs MRR cenccccccesase see 97 rue Neuve, 
Egypt. 
CAMO: scccecosee ecee a Anglo-American Book Depét, 


Librairie International, 
Library. 





















France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ esesoee oo V. Benquet cccccccseee « Place de la Mairie, 
”” ceoreevee Li, JUQADA ercccececeeee «s 3 rue Mazagran. 
CANNES cccccosecsce C. Bi. Faist ccccesccee +s 45 rue d’Antibes, 
ce ones sae | Ve PQRBIEP snccacsccccce +s 4 rue d’Antibes, 
29 towne eee F, Robaudy wescccsees +. 42 rue d’Antibes, 
PIAVRD sccssaces coe Bourdignon ...sccccoce - Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard ...sceceee +. 17 rue Paradis. 

‘in on Mme, Dumont......+. « Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON . « Vve.C. Mathieu ..... + 24 rue St. Michel. 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet....... +.» Kiosque de Journaux, 
NICE cccccsceee P. Berthelot .....cccve +. 6 rue de France, 

99 eeeeeeccecnes Galignani Library ... 48 quaiSt. Jean Baptiste, 

89 Seneeneee Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
PARIS ceeseseee BrentanO ..cccoccoveee 37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

se attnseese «es Byron Library 8 rue Castiglione, 

5 eancne cecces Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli. 

$9 eeeveeceeeees ee Neal's Library ........ . 148 rue de Rivoli. 

99. eeacececocesce « Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 















Germany. 
BERLIN ccccccccesee EE. 11 g@S cccccccccccecoes +. Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT ...0 J. Vaternahm . Railway Station Bookstall, 
HAMBURG «seeeeee J. W. Basedow......008. 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN ccccee LUcke cecceccsccccccscese. «» Buchhandlung. 
italy. 
FLORENCE...+0e008 Bocca Fratelli .....4 +» 8 via Cerretani. 
“s cocceecee Carlo PrateSi.ccccscece « I5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
o scssessee B, Seeber cecccesecesevee 20 Via Tornabuoni, 
G. P. Vieusseux ..... - Library. 
Luigi Corsanego ..... . Station Bookstall. 
©. Bertussi  ccoscoceee Library, piazza del Duomo. 
Bocca Fratelli .. 21 viaCorso Vittorio Emanuele 
P. Marco cccvccecoces +e Railway Station Bookstall, 
Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
G., Valette .....cccee seeee Station Bookstall, 
Bocca Fratelli .....++ « Via del Corso. 
Loescher & Co, «+0. 307 via del Corso. 
Luigi Rossi ..cccoccoce « Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
A. Heath-Wilson..... + 22 piazza di Spagna, 
G, Gandolfo ....... «es 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
R, Vissetti ...ccccccsce «. 2 Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Carlo Clausen «ss... +. 1g via di Po. 
Pozzo Bros. . «» Railway Station Bookstall. 
Roux & Co. ccccccce +e Galerie Subalpina. 
Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 
Switzerland. 
BALE wesseeseccees « Festersen & Cie «00 Library. 


BERNE seessseeeeee Schmid & Francke «.. Railway Station. 
GENEVA.... C. E. Alioth ......000« Boulevard du Théatre, 





- ecccceceee George & Co. sseseeee « Io Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE cesses Ex Frey coocoeee eecusess + Railway Station. 
is ecovoe Roussy & Co, ccoceee + Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERN Doleschal ...ccccccceee « Kapellplatz. 


A. Gebhardt ... 


[hof, 
x on Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX ....0e C. B. Faist ... 


Library. 





+ eoseee E. Schlesinger ......08. Library. 
TERRITET ...s00008 E. Schlesinger ....0+ « Library. 
THUN scccccsccceces « E. Staempfli ......000 Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY cocssssoocee E, Schlesinger «esse . Library. 





JOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe OuTLoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
£4,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON gOF FICE— 
H LANE, E.C. 





Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undert@€ monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, €sq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugweli & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





ne 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscri . Se ee in 120,000 ’s 0 7. 
15s. each. aid and ca 750,000. Reserve 

453,0c0. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London a 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca; Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber » King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: 
geoonnemna, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, : 


fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East 
Beira, Lourenso Marques. 
Boarp or Directors. — W. 


Fleming Blaine, Esq 
oamens A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq,’ 


-P.; Owen R. Dunell, -; A. A. Fraser, Esq.: 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; John Youn Boy, . 
General Manager (Resident at own), James 


Simpson. . Secretary, . Davis. 
Letters.of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
098 eet one . — anes business transacted 
wit pe Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and Kast Coast of Africa. 
Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





THE 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .....eeesseees oe 
Reserve Fund ..cccccccccccesece 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
De. eee REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. - ‘ 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed perigd gam terns 
which may be ascertained on affflication. 
W. E. CABBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. ~ -s 


% 1,500,000 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 ii £5135 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mies), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 


33 DAYS. 


‘The Coach and Transport Services 


extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


are being rapidly 





BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtainea trom the Traffic 


Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 


hares of £78 


Barberton, 
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